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GARIBALDI ;—KING OF MEN. 


ARIBALDI—first man in Europe for patriotism and honesty— 
is now the first in fortune. He towers above all his cotem- 
poraries. Kings and Emperors, the Pope and the Kaiser, stand on a 
platform far beneath him. Even he, the other great man of our day, 
on whose fiat peace and war have so long depended, is relegated into a 
secondary position by the successful daring, and the no less successful 
straightforwardness of Joseph Garibaldi. The world would be a much 
better world than it is, if simple virtue were always as triumphant, 
and self-seeking ambition as signally defeated. 

The entry of Garibaldi into Naples, considered merely by itself, 
and without reference to its ulterior consequences, is one of the most 
remarkable events in history. Conqueror of the minds and hearts 
of his countrymen, he disarmed both moral and physical opposition, 
and effected the downfall of the most odious tyranny that ever 
oppressed and degraded a people, by the very minimum of bloodshed. 
Never was a mighty revolution accomplished at so slight a cost. 
The accident to an excursion train last week, at Manchester, was 
attended with more suffering and loss of life and limb than the 
liberation of the Neapolitan kingdom. As for the perverse young 
man—the bad son of a bad sire—who has taken refuge in Gaeta, he 
has already ceased to interest the world. If he will but quietly take 
his departure to Madrid or Vienna—whither no one will be foolish 
enough to prevent him from going,—he will end his career by an 
act of wisdom of which no other portion of his life or reign has 
exhibited a symptom. 

But it is only when people consider the next move in this mighty 
game that they can truly estimate the significancy of Garibaldi’s last 
achievement. Victor Emmanuel is king, de facto, of North and 
of South Italy. When is he to be king of all Italy? That also 
depends, in the first place, upon ‘Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel ; 
and in the second, upon the Emperor of the Freneh. Why should 
two such great men as Garibaldi and the Emperor Napoleon 
oppose each other? Napoleon III. ought to be convinced by this 
time that, as regards Italy, Garibaldi is stronger than he ; and that if 
he do not coalesce and work with the master-mind, the laurels of 
Magenta and Solferino—green and fresh as they are—may yet be 
tarnished. The Emperor declared, little more than a year ago, that 
France went to war for an “idea.” The idea was a great one; it 
was no less than “the liberation of Italy from the Alps to the 
Adriatic.” But the work was too mighty for the hands which under- 
took to accomplish it. 'The Emperor, even were his motives as pure 
as those of Garibaldi, teil short of success. He miscalculated his 
means, and made no allowance for the natural jealousies of Europe, 
that saw in his quarrel with Austria a recommencement of those 
wars of conquest and miscalled “glory” which made the first Napo- 
leon the scourge and the pest of the Continent. The consequence 
Was, that he excited hostilities where he did not reckon upon them, 
and found himself, after a succession of victories, before the famous 
Quadrilateral, in a position where great Victory was likely to be fol- 
lowed by greater Defeat. He therefore drew back while it was yet 
ume, and while the glories of Solferino were fresh upon his brow, 
leaving his splendid promise unfufilled, and having freed no part of 
ltaly but Lombardy, which he transferred to Sardinia, and the 
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But Garibaldi had also his idea for the “liberation of Italy from 
the Alps to the Adriatic,”—an idea which he had conceived, and for 
which he had struggled and bled years before it entered into the 
mind of his tardy competitor. If the Emperor not only retired from 
his self-imposed task, but chose to thwart the projects of his former 
ally—the King of Sardinia, Garibaldi was not to be turned from the 
straight line. There was no crookedness in his politics, no bargaining, 
overtly or covertly, for any gain to himself; no hidden project for 
the advantage of anyone else; nothing but the unity and the free- 
dom of Italy,—to be accomplished by him, not for him. Such a man, 
fighting for such a cause, excited, no jealousies among the nations. 
He may have alarmed bad kings and emperors ; but the people of all 
Europe were with him. And not alone the people, but one Govern- 
ment,—and that the greatest and most powerful of all—the free 
Government of Great Britain sent him moral aid, while the people 
sent not only their moral support, but men, money, and ships. The 
result, so far, has proved that Garibaldi, and not the Emperor of the 
French, was the right man for the work. Napoleon III., who thinks 
much and says little, ought to be convinced of the fact. The force of 
circumstance has made it palpable to the rest of the world; and it 
would be doing an injustice to his intellect to believe that he can be 
insensible to a truth so notorious. 

The next movement of Garibaldi must be upon Rome, and his 
next work the overthrow of the temporal power of the Pope. Already 
Umbria, the Marches, and the whole of the Legations are in arms to 
support their deliverer, and not all the genius and ferocity of General 
Lamoriciére, the hired cut-throat of the Papacy, can avert the catas- 
trophe—unless the Emperor of the French should be traitor enough 
to Italy to declare against Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel has, by his 
promptitude, rendered it difficult, if not impossible, for the Emperor 
so to act. He has sent his legions into Umbria and the Marches to 
establish civil order, and to give the people the liberty of deciding their 
future destinies. These facts are so strong as to compel Napoleon IIL, 
the mighty master of many legions, to reflect that the revolutions 
of Rome are once again brought back almost to the very point at 
which they stood when the President of the French Republic sent 
a fratricidal army against this same Garibaldi. Thus meditating, he 


France, ever since 1848, has been hopelessly wrong. 

That France, which had just banished her own sovereign, declared 
her own freedom, and established a Republic, should interfere by 
force of arms to prevent the people of Rome and the Legations 
from doing the same, was a monstrous outrage, which, though not 
originated by Napoleon III, was acquiesced in and continued 
by him, and to all the odium of which he is therefore amenable. 
Had it not been for France, Italy might have wrought out her own 
freedom eleven years ago. And the events now occurring are more 
than sufficient to show that the military occupation of Rome by a 
French army in 1849, merely retarded by a few years, but did not pre- 
vent the downfall of the Papacy as a temporal power. France, no doubt, 
put back the hands upon the great dial of Revolution, but France 
did not and could not stop the clock. The Roman question has ever 
since continued to tick; and the bell of the great clock of Fate is 
about to sound the doom of the Papacy—unless the Emperor shall 
again interfere, as unwisely as before, to postpone a catastrophe which 
he cannot prevent. He told the people of Marseilles on Monday last, 
n “the desire for all that is good, the enthusiasm for all that is 
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noble, cannot abate in our day;” and added, “that the works of 
peace were, in his eyes, crowns as/beautiful as those of laurels.” If 
he will work out this beautiful sentiment with regard to Italy, as well 
as with regard to France, and allow the Italians to be arbiters of 
their own destinies, without his interference, or that of his armies at 
Rome or elsewhere, he will greatly help to secure the tranquillity 
which he truly declares to be the wish of the world. The Papacy is 
doomed ; and if the Emperor will but admit the fact, and offer the 
Pope his old lodgings at Avignon—or plaut him in Jerusalem—the 
peace which every one desires will be more of a fact, and less of an 
aspiration, than it has been at any time since 1848. 

The question of Venetia is not yet ripe. Austria will not expedite 
its solution by interference in support of the Pope. 
work on hand to try her mettle. And we may be sure, were she so 
ill advised as to attempt for Pius IX. that which she did not attempt 
for her unfortunate brother at Naples, that Hungary would imme- 
diately create a diversion, which would free Venetia as well as 
Rome. 

“Hanns orr !”—Let this be the counsel of England and the 
determination of France, and Italy, under the (guidance of Garibaldi 
and Victor Emmanuel, will soon be free from the Alps to the Adriatic. 
And, if it be not the determination of France, war will devastate 
Europe a few years longer ; but the result will be the same. 
what has happened within the last twelvemonth, the further degrada- 
tion of Italy, by King, Pope, or Emperor, is simply impossible. 

t 





THE DISCOMFORTS OF ROYALTY. 


\ E believe that it was either the philosophic Frederic of Prussia | 


or the still more philosophic Joseph of Austria who said that 
his trade was that of a king, and that it was not a satisfactory 
one. All trades and professions have their grievances; and the 
trade of kingship is no more exempt than others. The omnibus 
driver, the cabman, the journeyman baker, the postman, the 
policeman, the attorney, the author, the statesman, and a thousand 
others, have each and all their personal discomforts, inseparable from 
their business ;—and why not kings and queens! There is a com- 
pensation in all the affairs of this world. Much money, much care ; 
much responsibility, much anxiety ; high station, high peril. 
no doubt a fine thing to be an Emperor,—to be at the head of a noble 
army,—to have an unlimited command of money, and of men’s 
deference ; but there is a tremendous per contra to all this magnifi- 
cence and power. Jones, the banker’s clerk, with two hundred a year, 
or less, is a poor fellow, no doubt ; but he is not compelled to have a 
taster to make sure that his food is not poisoned ; he is not obliged 
to wear a coat of mail, ball-proof, under his cotton or linen shirt ; he 


does not go in daily fear of infernal-machines at street corners when | 


he goes to the play or the opera ; he does not dread the inclemency 
of the seasons, lest famine should lead to Revolution, and Revolution 
to his exile or death, and the ruin of his family and friends. Buta 
great Emperor is not so fortunate ; and has to do battle for his high 
position by a myriad of struggles which few can appreciate, and still 
fewer understand. 
Russia, or of France, at the present day. It is no easy thing to be 
Pontiff in Montenegro, Pope in Rome, or Sultan in Turkey ; but, on 


the contrary, a very harassing, uncertain, heart-breaking kind of 


business. 

Even in our own happier realm of Great Britain it must be no 
small nuisance to be a Queen, or even a Prince Consort. It is true, 
there are no fears of revolution, or even of any considerable change, in 
our isles, for a whole generation at the least ; but queenship or kingship, 
though it glitters, is not, after all, so very golden as it appears. To be re- 
moved from human sympathy is no small evil. Not to know, and not to 
be able to discover whether a man is your friend or your sychophant, is 
avery considerable disquietude. To be always beset and elbowed by 
forinalities and ceremonies is at best but a splendid kind of slavery. To 
have Goup-stick here, and GoLp-stick there ; to have a Lord Chamber- 
lain, a Lord Steward, a Mistress of the Robes, and a Groom of the 
Stole, Lords and Ladies in Waiting (real Lords and Ladies doing the 
duty of footmen and chambermaids), at every turn of your house and 
your household ; to see great statesmen, the ablest and most illus- 
trious nen of your realin, backing out of your presence, lest they should 
afiront your majestic eyes by the sight of their coat-tails ; to live in 
an atimosphere of continual sham, stilts, hypocrisy, ceremonial flattery 
and lies, is surely a sore trial to a genuine human being, whether male 
or female. The royalty of England is enclosed in this kind of straight- 
waistcoat to an extent of which few but philosophic ministers of state, 
subjected to its weary influence can have any idea. And it is therefore 
pleasant to see that our excellent Sovereign and her Royal Consort are 
glad, as often as possible, to escape from the thraldom of the etiquette 
that would squeeze all the human nature out of them, if it were 
allowed to have its own way. No sane man would consent to be a 
king, if he were obliged to sleep every night with a hard and sharp 
golden crown upon his head. The Queen and the Prince are evidently 
of this opinion, or the little escapade of their jowney to G ‘antown 
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on the Spey hasmo meaning. “On Tuesday forenoon ” (last week) 
says the Inverness Courier,— , 
“A gentleman drove to the door of the comfortable inu or hotel known as the 
‘Grant’s Arms,’ in the centre of the open square which constitutes the Village of 
Grantown, the capital of Strathspey. He obtained audience of the Jandlady, Mrs 
_ Glass, and said he wished to engage the whole house that night for a newly. 

married couple and their suite. The worthy hostess demurred, as she might thus 
_ exclude some of her best customers ; but the applicant was very civil as wel as 
urgent, and gave assurance that the party were ‘highly respectable.” There Was 
no difference as to terms, and Mrs. Glass was told that she would be glad afte,. 
wards to know that she had stretched a point to accommodate the party, [) 
these circumstances an arrangement was come to. - The principals arrived jp the 
evening —apparently quiet people, satisfied with everything and everybody abou; 
them. Next morning, at ten o'clock, the carriages were at the door, and the 
_ strangers took their seats. All being ready to start, Mrs. Glass was called for 
_ and Lord Charchill complimented her on the cleanliness and order of her esta. 
blishment. The strangers, he said, had been very comfortable, and the lady gai 
| she had never slept more soundly in her life. ‘1 may now inform you,’ said his 
lordship, as the principal carriage drove away, ‘that you have been entertaining 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and Prince Consort.’ ” 

We need not tell any more of the story, or repeat any of the gjj}j. 
nesses of the Grantown correspondent of our respected cotemporary 
| who declares that the days of this unexpected visit “are henceforth i, 
be red-letter days in the calendar of Strathspey.” All we have to do jx 
_ to express our hope that the royal pair will find or make many future 
_ opportunities of escaping from the incubus of Gold-stick, and all the 
other Sticks that combine to render them uncomfortable, and to 
| enjoy themselves as Mr. and Mrs. Jones, or Mr, and Mrs. Browy 
| might do, in their annual holiday. To be at peace, and unob. 
served by spies and toadies, in a Highland inn, with good appe- 
| tites, good health, clear consciences, and a sufficient purse to pay all 
| charges, is a treat that even Royalty itself cannot procure without 
some difficulty. The little perversion of the truth, in the statement 
of the Lord in Waiting, that the mysterious guests of Mrs, Glass 
were a newly-married couple, is pardonable, for the sake of the 
compliment to matrimony which it involves in the case of a grand- 
mother and grandfather. 

The moral of the story is simply this,;—and it is one for the 
| huimbler classes, who complain of hardship, to take to their hearts :— 
Hardship is not confined to the lowly. The loftiest find it pleasant, 
as well as wholesome, to descend to the ordinary level of humanity, to 
rough it—to shift for themselves—and to be considered, by those about 
_ them, if only for once in a way, in the light of common human beings, 
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A PERVERSE POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 


| FT is now nearly forty years since Mr. Huskisson denounced in 
Parliament the practice which had prevailed during the Great 
War, when a large and increasing revenue was essential to national 
safety, of examining the list of imports, and taxing every one which 
promised to yield a revenue. In consequence almost everything im- 
ported was then subjected to customs duties. They embraced be 
tween four and five hundred articles, and involved an immense mass 
of legislation. The system was so expensive and vexatious, it inter- 
fered so much with our growing trade, that it was necessary to alter 
it ; and from that period till the late Session of Parliament, when the 
duties on a great number of small articles, till then left in the tari 
were repealed, the policy of diminishing customs duties has been 
necessarily followed. It was one of Sir Robert Peel’s great achieve: 
ments to remove from the statute-book many such duties and many 
vexatious laws ; and it is one of Mr. Gladstone’s merits, that in the late 
Session he almost completed the work his master and teacher begau 
Mr. McCulloch,* however, has recently informed us_ that thi 
policy, which has been accompanied by remarkable and contiuually 
increasing prosperity, which has been held up to general admiratio, 
and been in many other countries advantageously imitated, “ has ™ 
truth been pushed to an injurious extreme.” “Instead of shorteniit 
the list of articles subject to excise and customs duties,” he says “¥’ 
should have taken every opportunity of lengthening it,” “which would 
| have added to the breadth and stability of our customs system.” “- 
article,” Mr. MeCulloch thinks, “ unless it be the raw material ¢ * 
manufacture, should be allowed to be imported, except under a duty 
of 10, 12, or 15 per cent.” He, accordingly, objects to the rept 
in the late Session, of the duties on butter and cheese, thoug) they 
were discriminating and protective, conferring an advantage 00 
colonies as against foreigners, and on our dairy-keepers as against 
| consumer, because the repeal sacrifices revenue without any com 
ponding advantage. He objects equally to the reduction of du 
on fine wines, silks, gloves, bronzes, &c., because it relieves “ 
luxuries of the rich, “while we continue to impose heavy duties" 
the tea and sugar which are indispensable to the labouring poo! *Y 
on the tobacco, the spirits, and the beer, which constitute the! 
luxuries.” The proposed repeal of the paper duties is also sug 
tized as, under present circumstances, “inconsistent alike a 
principle and common sense.” Whether the duties be custo a 
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* Supplement to the Commercial Dictionary, just published. 
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excise, leviel on necessaries or on luxuries, protective and dis- 
criminative, or merely duties for revenue, the repeal or reduction— 
not without a sneer at those who know little of the “principles of 
free trade they invoke,” —is condemned in strong terms by Mr. 
MeCullech. b . : 

Is the policy, then, which Sir Robert Peel shattered his own 
great party to carry out, which, till now, no man of authority has 
attempted to check or impugn, which has made ‘us more than ever 
the guide of other nations, a perfect failure or is Mr. MeCulloch’s 
political economy perverse? The question involves not merely the 
reputation of individuals, but the policy of civilized nations ; and 
being started must be elucidated and decided, or we shall fall into 
mental confusion. . 

Mr. MeCulloch, finding the general principles he formerly inculcated 
at variance with his present conclusions, decries their authority, and for 
the sake of his new theory saps the foundation of all knowledge and all 
reasoning. With the spirit of scepticism, which can but momentarily 
predominate in him, he says there are but “* few absolute principles, 
either in political economy or in anything else. Even the Divine 
command, *Thou shalt not kill,’ is not to be obeyed at all times and 
under all circumstances.” The fact, however, that we do not always 
obey the Divine command, does not lessen its absolute validity. Even 
when we go to war, or put a criminal to death, we always regret and 
deplore the presumed necessity for our acknowledged disobedience. 
The principle, then, is valid at all times, and under all circumstances. 
We may assert the same of every other well-established moral prin- 
ciple. Honesty is universally found to be the best and the only 
policy ; unrestricted competition or freedom for honest industry admits 
of no exception ; and to encourage men to disregard such principles, and 
to follow the suggestions of their own imaginations, or the devices of 
their own hearts, in order to promote the public good, is to prefer 
the fancies of each individual to the aggregate experience of man- 
kind. Mr. McCulloch can only escape the difficulties he has rashly 
plunged into from motives more apparent than praiseworthy, by 
denying the general principles to the advocacy of which he owes his 
reputation. 

His scepticism having no good foundation, his objections, in detail, 
will not bear examination. ‘The average price of foreign butter in 
England, ea: duty, varies, he says, from £4 to £5 a ewt., so that the duty 
of 5s. could have no material influence over its amount; and no in- 
dividual will in fact derive any appreciable advantage from a measure 
that entails a loss of above £100,000 a year of revenue.” At present 
the price of foreign butter of different qualities varies much more 
than Mr. McCulloch says. At the same time 5s. per ewt. is 6 per 
cent. on the price of 80s, which is ample to permit the butter 
merchant, if wholly uninterfered with by the Custom House, to import 
much inferior butter from the United States, Holland, Holstein, and 
the neigbouring ports of the continent of Europe. In fact, since the 
duties ‘were repealed butter has been brought from France, Prussia, 
and the United States, whence it did not come before. 

In the seven months of the present year of which we have the official 
accounts, the butter imported was 388,205 ewts. against 230,803 ewts. 
in the same period in 1859, and 233,935 ewts. in 1858 ; or, in seven 
mouths, the repeal of the. duty having been only five months in 
operation, the quantity imported has increased 67 per cent. over 
the average quantity imported in the two previous years, The un- 
favourable season has told on the price of provisions, and butter has 
ruled high, “owing to the lack of herbage and the scarcity of pro- 
vender.” In the week ended March 17, “fine Friesland butter sold 
for 124s. per ewt. ;” but then the remission of the duty had just 
taken place, and in consequence there was soon an “immense supply of 
foreign butter in the market.” In May, accordingly, the price of 
Friesland butter was down to 100s., and then rose to 112s., notwith- 
standing large imports in consequence of the unfavourable weather, 
hoth here and on the continent. Had the duties not been repealed, 
the price would have been enormous, we are told by those best 
acquainted with the trade. Afterwards it again fell, in con- 
‘sequence of large arrivals. The slightest inspection of the weekly 
market reports of the Zconomist—from which we have taken most of 
these minute paticulars —or any other journal, would have kept Mr. 
McCulloch from making the incorrect assertion we have quoted. These 
facts prove that both the butter merchant and the consumer have 
already found a very “appreciable” advantage in the repeal of the 
butter duties. The trade of the former was much limited and 
hauupered by the duties ; and though the consumer, in consequence of 
the season, has not yet reaped all the advantages of unrestricted com- 
petition, there can be no question that he is already, and will be here- 
after much more, benefited by the repeal of the duty on butter. Even 
VOW, we are informed that good foreign butter can be sold retail for 
10d. per lb., though the retail dealers have not yet given the con- 
sumer the full benefit of the increased supplies. : 

“tuilar remarks and similar facts apply to cheese, the repeal of the 
Hes on that being equally condemned by Mr. McCulloch. The quan- 
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cent. Butas more time is required to prepare cheese than butter for a 
foreign market, by and by, no doubt, the cheese imported_will increase 
in as great a proportion as the butter. In July,.1860; the quantity 
imported was 40 per cent. greater than the average quantity imported 
in July, 1859 and 1858. Butter and cheese, next to bread and meat, 
are the sustenance of the labouring classes; and the repeal of the 
duties on these articles, quite contrary to Mr. McCulloch's assertion, 
has already conferred great benefits on them, and permitted the 
extension of the butter and cheese trade. 

Mr. McCulloch is in error, then, as to details, and he contradicts 
the principles of his science. He places himself on a level with 
Mr. Ruskin. The source of his mistake is obvious, Apart from a 
peculiar veneration for Sir Robert Peel, which induces him to stop 
exactly at the point to which Sir Robert advanced, and apart from 
a very different sentiment he entertains for Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Cobden, he exalts the state above the nation, government above 
the people, revenue above trade, and demands the sacrifice of the 
latter for the sake of the former. He forgets that, as the nation 
flourishes, it supplies enlarged means of taxation, and strengthens 
the state. Disavowing general principles, he has nothing to guide him 
but his own fancy of what “ conduces to the salus populi,” and he 
imitates those ignorant politicians who, to attain this end, established 
the now decried “ commercial system”—the Corn and the Navigation 
Laws. He would multiply, to an indefinite extent, in opposition to 
all experience, customs and excise duties, and restrictions equally 
obnoxious, both from their origin and their present effects. We 
grieve to see so eminent a writer justifying, by his own perverse asser- 
tions, and by applying his science to such an improper object, the ob- 
jections of sentimental sneerers. The present Supplement seems, 
like Lord Overstone’s harangue, chiefly intended to attack the com- 
mercial treaty with France and Mr. Gladstone’s budget ; and seems 
dictated by motives very different from senility, to which we have 
heard his strange assertions in favour of customs and excise-cuties 
-ascribed. 
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MUSCULARITY. 


T is not long since a popular, if not a large school of theology 
acquired one of those characteristic nicknames which now and then 
become fashionable, and live in men’s mouths by reason of their appro- 
priateness. The phrase “nruscular Christianity,” however, was no chance 
soubriquet flung at random, and adhering by accident ; it was rather 
an intuitive recognition of truths which the popular mind had been 
long striving definitely to connect with the current theology ; the 
culmination—quaintly named—of a system of ethics for the reception 
of which the circumstances of our time had prepared public feeling. 
Throughout the whole range of modern English interests there has 
existed for the last ten or fifteen years an increasing euthusiasm for 
everything recommended by healthful bodily training and develop- 
ment. Our pleasures have been taught to partake more of the cha 
racter of healthful exercises. Pedestrian tours, and rowing-trips have 
become common. Increased attention has been paid in our homes to 
the rules of sanitary science ; while the reception aceorded to such 
publications as Miss Nightingale’s recent “Notes on Nursing ” 
proved in another way the spreading belicf in the importance fairly 
attaching to the things of the body. 

Natural science, once the stronghold of imposture and empiricism, 
has come under the influence of this feeling. A new vace of 
inquirers has sprung up; men eager to know, persistent and 
daring in their pursuit of information, and gaining reeruits yearly 
from among persons of energy and intelligence, who now for the first 
time see in scientific employments a field wherein to spend their 
mental and physical powers with real benefit to themselves and 
others. Thus it happens that we can at this moment look with pride 
along the well-filled ranks of our philosophic advanced guard, and 
congratulate ourselves on the possession of such a corps, well 
officered, numerous, and well drilled,—perhaps the hardiest and 
healthiest body of thinkers and workers in the world. And to this 
importation of muscularity into science we owe many of its most 
important results. It were useless for any but a physically robuet 
man to dream of establishing the theories of a Lyell or a Forbes, re- 
quiring as they do, not merely the brain to conceive, but the bodily 
strength requisite to collect the facts which furnish their foundatione. 
It is to the hardy training and voluntary hard work of such men as 
Piazzi Smith that we owe many a precious astronomical and meteoro- 
logical truth. 

To live and work daily some ten thousand feet above the sea 
level, to endure contentedly and cheerfully the necessary hard 
ships of this mountain life, and to depend, for the attainment of all 
he seeks to discover, on vigour of body and strength of mind,—this 
surely is to be a muscular philosopher. Our Alpine explorers are ne 
less admirable examples of this class of men. Living for long periods 
im the immediate presence of dangers which challenge fortitude and 


| resolution, the Tyndalls of to-day, patiently pursuing investigetions 


in localities where chamois hunters only might be expected to imeur 
the risk-of broken bones, are good types of the muscular philosopher. 
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In the geologist’s ramble, however, on the Peak of Teneriffe, or 
among the glaciers of the Alps, we can readily imagine much of the 
pleasurable, if some of the toilsome side of inquiry ; but undaunted 
endurance of real and severe suffering is only less common by reason 
of its being less needed. The Arctic voyager, sitting on “term” day 
within the hut erected for that shelter without which life were 
scarcely possible, and with chronometer and needle for his sole com- 
panions, observing magnetic changes through the long cheerless 
hours, seems to us to be a point in which the combination of research 
with physical strength and courage reaches its highest develop- 
ment. 

The causes which have operated to produce this change in the 
habits and organization of two schools of philosophy, separated from 
each other by a comparatively short interval, are sufficiently simple. 
During the last great European war, in which this country was so 
deeply involved, the development of physical strength became an 
absolute necessity. Our grandfathers, therefore, whose very existence 
depended on their courage and bodily vigour, received that hard but 
wholesome training to which we owe our national independence : the 
whole genius of the people was directed to fighting, and preparing for 
fighting ; and those civilizing arts in which we at present hold so high 
a place were neglected or unknown. The long peace which followed 
wrought many changes, and among these none was more important 
than the direction into new channels of enterprise and inquiry of 
those energies which had hitherto been expended on war. Many a 
sword was thus beaten into a pruning-hook, and miany a strong nature 
turned to quict study the skill and courage which, under other cir- 
cumstances, might have led armies and won victories. After this 
long repose, the danger resulting from the revolution of the conti- 
nent has once more driven us to arms. The personal health and 
strength, and muscularity of the citizens, have again become a national 
necessity ; but it is within our power and intention now, as it was 
not within that of our fathers, to exhibit to the world the spectacle 
of a nation fully armed, yet as fully civilized, as physically strong, as 
they were, but mentally more robust and hardy. A chance is given 
us to realize, on the grandest scale ever yet attempted, the combination 
of a national “ corpus sanum ” with a ‘mens sana ;” and this we may 
do by becoming a people determined that, under all or any circum- 
stances, the lessons of past years of peace shall not be thrown away ; 


enforced by not a little reiteration. 





that our muscularity shall not be tainted by any return to a bygone | 


brutality, but that, since we have found it wise and right to pay a | 


greatly increased amount of attention to the development and im- 
provement of our bodily powers, we will take care that while becoming 
muscular, our muscularity shall at least be scientific and Christian. 
And since, as seems probable, the natural sciences are destined shortly 


to become one of the great educational agents of our time, it is no | 


slight subject for congratulation that we possess a school so capable of 
imparting a training admirably compounded of the physical and 


mental elements. 


One of the puzzles of the present day is to know | 


how to give to our youth the advantages of out-door sports without | 


their accompanying evils. The great majority of pastimes (cricket 
and boating excepted) are mixed up far too much with petty vices. 
Here, however, seems a very generally applicable solution of the 
difficulty named, for science, by becoming robust, becomes also a 
ready and unexceptional means by which we may hope with greater 
certainty to insure the healthy body and the healthful mind. Nor 
are strong limbs the sole physical advantage to be gained in geological 
or botanical rambles: the same studies which incidentally develop 
bodily strength tend, perhaps more than any other education, except 
that of actual campaigning, to produce in the student those habits of 
quick and comprehensive observation which, though bred only of 
peaceful work, and nurtured on nothing more warlike than the sights 
and sounds of moorland or seashore, might yet prove to be not one 
of the least valuable acquirements for an English Volunteer, and 
probably capable of doing good service, if ever the work of real 
warfare were at hand. If, as the chief founder of the muscular 
theology tells us, the perfect naturalist should, beside his intellectual 
endowment, be “strong in body, able to climb a rock, turn a boulder, 
walk all day uncertain where he shall eat or sleep, ready to face wind 
and frost, and to eat or drink thankfully anything, however coarse or 
meagre ; able to pull an oar, sail a boat, swim for his life, and ride 
the first horse which comes to hand ; finally, a thoroughly good shot, 
and, if he go far abroad, ready on occasion to fight for his life ;” then 
may Great Britain, in time of danger, find that, not only through 
material improvements in such things as ships and guns, but also by 
the increased strength and intelligence she can give to those who man 
them, the Science which has civilized can also guard her from the 
assaults of any and e\ ery opponent. 








THE LATE MR. JAMES WILSON. 


HE Indian Government has lost another of its ablest adminis- 
trators. Before a fit successor to Sir Henry W.cd, who ruled 
over Ceylon most successfully, has been found in the Government of 
Madras, a still more important officer—the Financial Secretary for 
knudia—has been removed from the scene of his labours. 


Mr. Wilson 











—— 


i 


died of cholera, at Calcutta, on the 11th of August, and his death may 


be considered a public calamity. He had not been more than ten 
months in India, and in that time had introduced a series of important 
financial measures, including an income tax and a system of Paper 
currency, calculated to restore equilibrium between the revenue and 


the expenditure, to give strength to the Government, and 
to the people. His place will not easily be supplied. His m 

are incomplete, and bearing on them the stamp of his peculiar mj 
can scarcely be completed by another. At least it will be y 


prosperity 


difficult, if not impossible, for another to find the reasons by which 
his acute mind would have repelled objections and vindicated the 
principles of his measures. The Indian service has produced many 
eminent men, far better acquainted with India than he was, byt 
there was none so well informed of all the details of finance, so wel] 
aware of the commercial bearings of every tax, and altogether so wel] 


. 


fitted for the great post he occupied. 
His career is eminently instructive. 


Born on the north side of the 


Tweed, but educated on the southern border, he first emerged into 
public notice in London as a partner in a hat manufactory in South. 


wark. Plodding trade was not suitable to his ambition, and }¢ 
entered into extensive commercial speculations, which were pot 
successful. How he escaped from the consequences we are not 
aware, nor is it now necessary to inquire ; suffice it to say that he 
struggled through them, and previous to accepting high office, paid al] 
his creditors in full. To the public he is known as a political and 
commercial writer, and as a clever administrator; and in these 
characters we shall speak of him. 

For him, as for many others, the Anti-Corn Law agitation was the 
path to eminence. His first publication was, we believe, a pamphlet 
on the Corn Laws, which did not excite public attention so much as 
the letters of “‘ Diogenes,” but was distinguished as being a collection 
of facts, massed in a compact form, bearing expressly on commerce, 
and illustrating, theoretically and statistically, the injurious effects of 
those laws. His writing was neither terse nor elegant, but it was 
convincing. It was replete with knowledge and careful thought, 
Written by a commercially. 
educated man, it found its way into the hands of similar men ; an 
he soon became a conspicuous advocate of the views and projects 


of the Anti-Corn Law League, though never a member of that 


body. 

These labours helped him to reputation, and led the way to his 
establishing, in 1843, a commercial and political newspaper. — To this 
project the circumstances of the times were extremely favourable, and 
The Economist was a decided success. Jn its origin, financially, he had 


_some distinguished support ; but the reputation of the paper, as a 


commercial and political organ, was made by his almost unaided 
exertions. In it are to be found most of the papers on banking, on 
currency, on manufactures, and commerce, which he afterwards pub- 
lished in separate works. Throughout this period he was a perfectly 
free trader, and carried his views so far as frequently to say, in respect 
to commerce, that no other legislation was of the least use than the 
abolition of laws. Though he had a great respect for the views 
and policy of Sir Robert Peel, he opposed him, with great vigour, when, 
departing from free trade, that statesman tampered with commerce and 


banking ; and was, perhaps, the most vigorous opponent of the Act 
of 1844. Of that Act Sir Charles Wood was a staunch supporter, 


and the conflict of opinion between the two may be traced in 
Mr. Wilson’s measure as to the currency and banking in India, 
which was modified at the dictation of Sir Charles. The bette! 
informed subordinate was overruled by his prejudiced superior. 


Mr. Wilson’s success as editor and proprietor of The Economist, 
gave him the means of getting into Parliament. In 1847, by his ow! 
exertions, he was returned for Westbury. He might have beet 
elected for more than one large commercial borough, but such ¢ 
constituency would have hampered him. His progress was from that 
time certain, and rapid. He had acquired great reputation for his 
knowledge of commerce and finance. His talents made him extremely 
useful and acceptable to the liberal ministry, and in 1848 he W* 
appointed, in Lord John Russell’s administration, Secretary of the 
Board of Control. He quitted office in 1852 with his party, am! 
with his party returned to place. On the dissolution of Parliawet' 
he was again returned for Westbury, and on the formation of the 
Coalition Ministry he was appointed Financial Secretary to ™ 
Treasury, which office he continued to hold under Lord Palmerste!’ 
as under Lord John Russell’s chieftainship. . 

In 1857 he was chosen for Devonport, having completely iden 
fied himself with the Government, and become the nominee of 
Treasury. After the short second ministry of the Tories he did 0" 
return to the Treasury, but was appointed Financial Minister 7 
India. His great labours in this arduous office,—his new schem* 
of finance, departing, as one part of it does, from the financial av¢ 
commercial principles he formerly advocated, are well know! : 
the public. They brought on him some disapprobation from his ae? 
friends in the cotton districts, and involved him in a contest wit “4 
C. Trevelyan, in which he obtained the honour of a triumph. Att ‘ 
height of fame and fortune he has been snatched away ; and evel 
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rivals and opponents will regret the loss which the Government and 
the nation have sustained of a skilful and painstaking adminis- 
yer knowledge of the right hon. gentleman was at once accurate 
and profound, though neither diffused nor comprehensive ; the result of 
his own reflections rather than of much study of the theories and 
thoughts of others. Naturally acute, and endowed with a strong 
will, he saw with great clearness what would redound to his own 
advantage, and persued it with undeviating consistency. He rose in 
the world, for he was of it and studied it. The commercial spirit 
which animated him at first, animated him to the end of his life ; and 
he steadily persued the path to wealth and power. Perhaps no real 
and thorough free trader,—no man convinced as Mr. Wilson was that 
all commercial legislation is an error, ever could consistently accept 
office under a Government which continually violates this principle. 
But all government is for those who share in it a matter of compro- 
mise; and he who would rise to its highest places, and has a firm 
resolve to get wealth and power, must submit to promote measures 
opposed to his own convictions. 

Mr. Wilson—by imposing taxes on the cotton manufactures of 
England imported into India, and supporting in office many similar 
measures—only bowed to an inevitable necessity,—followed the 
general practice of the members of all political parties, and gave up 
his opinions for the honour and advantage of serving the state. We 
pronounce no verdict on the morality of this practice, and of its 
influence over the minds of those—the leaders of society—who habi- 
tually follow it. We only say that Mr. Wilson, in seeking power, did, 
as most politicians do, gave up his own convictions, and he pursued 
his course with an unswerving regard for his own interest. He was 
a very strong as well as a very acute man. He performed well an 
immense amount of official and mental labour. He was awake and 
at work when other men slept, and he was, in the usual sense of 
the term, eminently successful. 











CAUSA TETERRIMA. 
A POLITICAL woman is a portent which seldom bodes good to 


the country or the house in which she appears. The companion 
of our delights, the soother of our sorrows, when she forgets the offices 
of gentleness for which she was created, when she usurps the place of 
luan, exaggerates his faults and turns even his virtues into vices. In 
her, courage becomes temerity, economy tends to parsimony, her 
anger is vindictiveness, and for her cruelty no name can be found. 
A man may tire of the abuse of power, like Charles V.; he 
may sheath his sword, like Augustus; he may even forgive ;—a 
woman, when she has once overstepped her sex’s limits, never. She 
was not formed for public scenes, other than the revel and the 
pageant ; and when she forces herself upon them, even though she 
extort our admiration, we cannot resist an instinct of repugnance. 
Man’s softer nature shrinks from a Maid of Saragossa as from a 
Catherine of Russia. We, in England, have only a legendary idea of 
the hatefulness of unsexed womanhood. The example of the sover- 
eign who happily reigns over us leads us to doubt whether her sex 
can produce any less gentle than she. But the history of all times 
teaches us that when there is exceptional wickedness we must look 
for woman’s hand. Woman made a fool of Solomon the Wise ; the 
glory of the sage Justinian is tarnished by the vices of Theodora. 
Even the reign of Nero might have been paralelled in wickedness, had 
it not been illustrated by the atrocities of Agrippina. In the present 
week we have seen the throne of the Two Sicilies lost by the young 
king’s subserviency to his Austrian stepdame ; and in another country 
we see female influence thwarting the designs of mercy. 
It is now two years since the Prince Regent assumed the sceptre of 
Prussia, which his brother had long been incapable of wielding. It 
was expected that his accession to power would be followed by an 
‘lunesty to the hundreds of exiles whom the events of ’48 had 
(riven from their fatherland. The Prince enjoys credit in Germany 
for a manly honesty which has been seldom found in his race ; and, 
for some months, little disappointment was felt at the delay of this 
act of grace. It was ascribed to motives of delicacy,—to the 
tnwillingness to show haste in reversing the acts of the brother in 
whose name he governs. But two years have now gone by, and he 
has made no sign. We begin to ask if he assumed all the attributes 
of royalty but the right to pardon, or whether the praises of his 
friends indicate not what he is, but what they would wish him to be. 
Dr. Eichhoff, in a pamphlet which has just had the honour of seizure 
in Berlin, gives us an explanation of the dilemma, which there is too 
much reason to believe is not unlike the truth. He says that, before 
relaxing her clutch upon the sceptre, the queen exacted from the prince 
. promise that no amnesty should be granted so long as the king 
reathes. He vegetates utterly unconscious of all around him,—a 
liy ing death,—no gibes, no flashes of merriment now ; but the queen, 
arbre 2 Sep clings to her past greatness, and is resolved that her 
. and shall still live a king in the misery of thousands of his sub- 
hans A, hope that the story is not true, and shall be only too 
¥ to contradict it, on sufficient authority. 








REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIAN GAMES, 


Tue Olympian Games, discontinued for centuries, have been recently revived ! 
Here is strange news, indeed. It is well known that the anciente-first began to 
reckon time by the Olympian Games 776 years before the Christian era, and that 
the computation by Olympiads ceased after the 364th, that is, in the year of our 
Lord 440. An account has been forwarded to us of the manner in which the 
classical games of antiquity were revived near Athens, under the auspices of the 
Government, and with the full approbation of the Attic community. In the 
old Olympian Games there were wrestling, running, leaping, boxing, and throwing 
quoits. These five games constituted what was called “the Pentaithlon.” But 
then wrestling and boxing were sometimes united for the purpose of discovering 
which was ‘‘the best man,” in the pancratium, so designated as requiring the 
whole strength and vigour of the human body to be put forth in the contest. 
Under the denomination of “‘running”’ was included not merely a foot-race, but also 
a horse-race, as well as a race with chariots—the chariots in war being often used 
for the same purpose for which a charge with heavy dragoons is now directed, 
i.e., to break up and disperse compact masses of the enemy. At the revived, that 
is the modern, Olympian Games, there were no chariot-races, no boxing, no 
wrestling, no pancratium ; but there were horse-races, foot-races, quoit-throwing, 
spear-casting, and popular sports. ‘The largest prize was contributed by a 
committee of gentlemen in England, and in their honour was designated “ The 
Wenlock Prize.” A letter from the British Ambassador at Athens, Sir Thomas 
Wyse, to Mr. W. P. Brookes, of Much Wenlock, in Shropshire, states that this 
prize was assigned to “the best runner in the longest race.” Sir T. Wyse adds, 
“the race afforded good sport, for the Greeks run well, and the prize was numer. 
ously and warmly contested.” 

There were fourteen competitors inthe race,andthe name of the victor was Petros 
Velissarios, of Smyrna. We omit the names of the other modern hieronice, who, 
more lucky in one respect than their ancient predecessors, were not only crowned 
with olive, but also carried away with them some substantial golden drachmas, The 
smallest prize in the modern Olympian Games was “ a skin of wine.” The game 
itself is called “ bladderism,” refined in Greek into the euphonious name of 
“ascolism,” from aeskos; in Latin, “uter;”’ in English, “a bladder.’ It is “a 
Greek game, performed by jumping bare-footed, and remaining with one foot on 
a greased goat-skin, shorn and filled with wine, which the winner takes.” There 
were five competitors at this game, and the Olympionices on the occasion was a 
nimble-footed individual, rejoicing in the name of George Vassilakis, 

The ancient games were held near Olympia of Elis ; but the fame and greatness 
of Olympia have long since vanished away; whilst Athens, where the revival 
occurs, is the city of classicality, and its renown will continue as long as the 
literature of Greece is prized. It is not less the city of wit and eloquence, of 
science, of poetry, and of philosophy, thana city that has ever been devoted to all 
sorts of sports, amusements, and novelties. Such is the character given of it in 
the “ Deipnosophists,”’ book ii., chap. 34 :— 


‘¢ The Athenians made Aristonicus, the Carystian, who used to play ball with Alexander the 
king, a freeman of their city, on account of his skill, and they erected a statue to him. And 
even in later times the Greeks considered all handicraft trades of much less importance than 
inventions which had any reference to amusement.” 


It is, then, amongst the descendants of such a people, and in Athens, beyond 
all other places, are fittingly revived the Olympian Games. 


NONCONFORMISTS IN 1662.—One of the most cruel deeds in the reign of the 
worst of English kings was the expulsion of Protestant ministers from the 
Established Church, because they would not comply with the conditions of what 
was called “an Act of Uniformity.” Not only were Protestant ministers expelled 
from their livings, curacies, and lectureships, but they were visited with fines, 
imprisonment, and banishment, “if they ventured to assemble for worship and 
the preaching of the Word.” They who had sacrificed wealth, homes, and family, 
for conscience’ sake, were treated as criminals. The sufferings of those good 
clergymen ought not to be buried in oblivion. A small volume has lately been 
published, giving an account of the Confessors of 1662—two thousand in number, 
—of the principles on which they acted, and of the oppressive measures under 
which they suffered. Facts and anecdotes are added, characteristic of the times 
in which they lived. The title of the little book (published by Mr. Snow, of 
Paternoster-row) is ‘The Two Thousand Confessors of Sixteen Hundred and 
Sixty-two.” The author of the book, Mr. Thomas Coleman, declares “ it is not 
written under any feeling of hostility to the ministers or members of the Church 
by law established,” and we believe the author to be sincere in that declaration. 
All honest men—no matter what may be their form of faith—ovught to detest 
persecution ; and every good man, be his creed what it may, cannot but respect 
those who have made great sacrifices rather than abandon their conscientious 
convictions. Mr. Coleman has collected a great many interesting particulars 
respecting the sufferings of the persecuted Protestant ministers, from the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity to the accession of William III. Those who have seen a 
“ Free Church” founded in Scotland may be permitted to hope that, witnessing 
the virtue that has been exhibited in their own day, they can appreciate as it 
merits the noble and heroic conduct exhibited by Nonconformist ministers during 
the reigns of Charles II. and James LI. 


Asp-EL-Kaper.—The reappearance of this celebrated character on the scene, and 
his decoration with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, offers a remarkable 
contrast to his betrayal and imprisonment in France. Why he was so dealt with 
there has never, to our knowledge, been publicly declared ; but we can state on 
high authority, that the only excuse alleged on behalf of Louis Philippe for 
what was literally an act of treachery, was that the word of the ex-Emir could 
not be trusted: He has now, however, truthfully and humanely proved his 
integrity and honour, and shown that his engagements might have been relied 
upon, though a crooked policy did him so scandalous a wrong. Theee are facts 
for history. 
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‘NRYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING — 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
ONDAY, Open at Nine. DISPLAY of GREAT FOUNTALNS and ENTIRE SERIES of 
WATERWORKS, at Four o'clock. 
TUESDAY to SATURDAY, at Ten. 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, GREAT FLOWER and FRUIT SHOW. | : 
Admission, Wednesday and Saturday, Half a Crown; other days, One Shilling; Children 
“cae 30, to Shareholde gratuitously, by tick 
8 . at 1°30, to ra, q ickets. 
Half-a-Guinea Season Tickets, available till the 30th APRIL, 1961, may now be had. 


—_ 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW.—The Great SEPTEMBER 
SHOW of DAHLIAS, ASTERS, ROSES, HOLLYHOCKS, VERBENAS, GLADIOLUS, 
PHLOX, Ac. &e. and FRUIT, will be held on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY nett, 


FEPTEMBER i9th and 20th. ; ta 
Open at Ten.Admission, Wednesday, Half a Crown; Children, One Shilling. Thursday, 


One Shilling ; Children, Sixpence. Season Tickets free. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—CLARA NOVELLO’S FAREWELL TOUR.— 
TWO PERFORMANCES, on a large scale, of the CREATION and MESSIAH, will 

take place in the Handel Orchestra, on WEDNESDAY, the 26th, and SATURDAY, the 29th 
ef SEPTEMBER. The Band will comprise the principal performers of the Norwich and 
Worcester Festivals, the band of the Crystal Palace Company, and numerous additions, pro- 
fessional and amateur. The Chorus will comprise members of most of the choral societies of the 
metropolis, forming in al) an orchestra of about 2,000 performers. Principal Vocalists: Mdme. 
Clara Novello, Mime. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss. 
oO ist, Mr. James Coward. Conductor: Mr. Benedict. Tickets of admission Half-a-Crown 
each; Reserved Seats, arranged in blocks, as at the Handel Festival, Half-a-Crown extra for 
each day; or a set of admission and reserved seat tickets for the two days, 7s. 6d., may be had 
at the Crystal Palace ; at 2, Exeter Hall; or of the Agents of the Company.—Early application 
for forward reserved seats is requisite. 
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UBSCRIPTIONS for “THE LONDON REVIEW” received by ° 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, at 156, Strand, and at all their Railway Book-stalls. 





| ov & LUBIN'S SWEET SCENTS.—Frangipanni, Kiss-me-quick, 

White Rose, and others from every flower that breathes a fragrance, in bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, or three in a case, 74. Sold by every fashionable druggist and perfumer in all parts of the 
world.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bonp-street, London. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOUR LAWEL....cccscccccscsesscovescesceeeseces 2s. 6d. 
Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
Advertisements exceeding One Column in Width are charged in proportion. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 18609. 
On Friday, the 7th inst.,a day before the time he had appointed, Garibaldi, 
attended by no other escort than the officers of his staff, entered the city of 
Naples, amid demonstrations of unbounded enthusiasm. Losing no time in 
providing for the maintenance of order and good government, he organized a 




















provisional ministry, and proclaimed Victor Emmanuel King of Naples and | 


Italy. In the afternoon a motley crowd of men and women armed with 
unsheathed swords and daggers, priests bearing tricolored scarfs and banners, 
bareheaded monks with muskets over their shoulders, and lazzaroni armed 
with pikes and bludgeons, poured in incredible numbers into the streets, 
shouting —“ Viva Garibaldi!” “ Viva Italia!” An illumination followed. 
On the following day the Sardinian flag floated from the forts, and Father 
Gavagzzi celebrated a “Te Deum” in the cathedral. 


On Thursday the king, hearing that Garibaldi had reached the terminus of | 


a railway within a two hours’ journey from Naples, had judiciously with- 
drawn to Gaeta, on board a Spanish steamer. No part of his own fleet 
accompanied hiina—the reluctance of the oflicers to abide by a sinking cause 
having been increased, perhaps unnecessarily, by a threat from the Sardinian 


admiral commanding two vessels in the bay, that he would fire upon any | 


crew who should adept such a course. From Gaeta it was at first understood 
that the king would proceed to Spain ; but it is since reported that he has 

eived advice from the cabinets of Dresden, Munich, and Vienna, which 
will induce him to repair, instead, to Germany. In the mean time the ambas- 
cadors of Austria, Russia, and Prussia have received instructions from their 
respective Governments to follow him to Gaeta, a course which they had, 
s'ong with the Papal nuncio, previously adopted. The representative of 
France has left Naples on his return to Paris. 

When the ngws of Garibaldi’s triumphant entry into Naples, and the king’s 
withdrawal to Gacta, reached Rome, a panic ensued, and insurrection broke 
out both to the north and south of the Apennines. The Papal commander 
declared all the towns which had exhibited symptoms of revolution to be 
in a state of seige. Monsignor Bella ordered the sack of Ovieto, while at 
fossombrone the inhabitants were vanquished by the overpowering numbers 
of the mercenary troops of the Papacy. Under these circumstances, on 
Tuesday, without waiting a reply to an ultimatum sent to Cardinal Antonelli, 
25,000 Sardinian troops entered Umbria, and were followed on W ednesday 
They have since attacked Pesaro, taking the fortress with 
1,200 German mercenaries, and the commander, Monsignor Bella, who has 
been removed to Turin. In the mean time Ovieto has capitulated to the 
insurgents, and Urbino has been fortified by the inhabitants, and placed 
under a provisional government. A deputation from Umbria and the 
Marches on Tuesday last waited upon Victor Emmanuel. to solicit his pro- 
tection against the Papal troops, and obtained a promise of assistance, which 
was anticipated by the march of the Piedmontese troops over the frontier, 
and was followed on the same day by the publication of an address from the 
king to the army, in which the purpose of the intervention in the Papal 
S.ates is explained and justified. 


hy 25.000 more. 


“You do not go (he says) to revenge 








injuries done to me and to Italy, but to prevent the popular hatred from 
unloosing itself against the oppressors of the country.” Strong representa. 
tions have been made by Russia and Prussia, at Turin, against intervention, 
but it is certain that those Powers will take no strong measures to oppose the 
progress of the Sardinian troops in the Papal States. 

The interview of Louis Napoleon at Chambery with the Sardinian minis. 
ters, M. Farini and General Cialdini, appears to have had a more important 
object than was at first imagined, it being now asserted that it was there 
arranged that Victor Emmanuel should forward the ultimatum to Cardinal 
Antonelli, above referred to, stating that, unless he disbanded his army of 
foreign mercenaries, the Piedmontese troops would enter the Marches and 
_ Umbria. If this course was dictated by Louis Napoleon—and it can scarcely 
be supposed that Piedmont would otherwise venture on the decisive policy 
she has since adopted,—it is puzzling to explain the publication, a few days 
ago, of an article in a semi-official French newspaper, which expresses symp. 
pathy with the Pope, and threatens the withdrawal from Piedmont of the 
favour and countenance of France, should a policy of intervention be per- 
sisted in. We can only account for the apparent inconsistency between the 
actions and the professions of the Emperor, in this case, by supposing that he 
finds it- necessary to conceal his real policy from those classes in France who 
consider any interference with the temporal rights of the Pope as little better 
than sacrilege. 

In the mean while Louis Napoleon continues his progress through the 
old cities of Provence and Languedoc, receiving the felicitations of mayors, 
presidents, and prefects, and replying to them in enigmatic speeches. At Mar- 
seilles he delivered another important address on the present state of affairs, 
“ Although,” he says, “ some envious murmurs have reached France from 
afar, let her not be distracted on that account ; they will be scattered against 
|" the indifference of the people as the waves of the ocean are broken against 

the shore. Let Frenchmen labour to develop the resources of their country, 

The works of peace are crowns as beautiful as those of laurel.” In the 
future of greatness and prosperity which he contemplates for his people, 
| Marseilles occupies a prominent position, by “its proximity to the military port 
_ of Toulon, representing the genius of France holding in her hand the olive. 
branch, without casting away the sword which hangs at her side.” From 
Marseilles the emperor is to proceed to Algeria, where he will be received 
by the Dey of Tunis and one of the Marocain princes, and preside at a 
great festival in honour of his visit, to which, it is expected that Arab 
horsemen will repair in thousands from all parts of the French territory, 

In emulation of Switzerland, Engiand, and Belgium, France is to have her 
rifle movement and shooting matches, a decree having been published, moi 
Gallico, in an official paper of this week, calling into existence all the requi- 

_ site machinery of annual fétes and prizes. The first meeting will take place 
in the Bois de Vincennes, on the 30th of this month, and will continue for 
nine days. For the chief prize of £400 foreigners are allowed to compete, 
so that the heroes of Wimbledon may have another chance of contrasting 
| their skill with that of their continental rivals, and of deciding whether we 
still retain the firm nerve and unerring eye of our old bowmen. 

The National Association of Germany, which has been sitting for some 
time at Coburg, has attracted, perhaps, less attention than its proceedings 
merit from the British public. The debates, reported at great length in the 
continental newspapers, have terminated in a series of resolutions which may 
be assumed to reflect the feelings everywhere prevalent in Germany. The Asso 
ciation deem it their duty, by all the legal means at their disposal, to promote 
the institution of a central executive power, and a common Parliament for 
all the German states. They expect that all Germans will make the sacrifices 
required, to secure the unity and greatness of their common fatherland. If 
Prussia is prepared to protect the national interests in every direction, they 
express a conviction that the people will be found willing to transfer the 
central executive power to her, as the largest state in the Confederation o 
purely Germanic population. To these resolutions they add a note, declaring 
that Germany ought to take no part ina war between Austria and Italy; 
that it is her duty to arrest the interference of France in the contest, but that 
she must at the same time beware of adopting a course calculated to pe™ 
petuate the servitude of the Italians who are now struggling so nobly i 
national regeneration. As a practical commentary upon this expression 
sympathy with the cause of Italian liberty, 100 German volunteers set of 
last week to join Garibaldi, for whom the utmost enthusiasm is manifested, 
more especially in Prussia, in spite of the dilemma in which the nations 
cause is placed by the antagonism of France and Austria. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


For some days back reports have been circulated in Vienna that a st 
and cordial alliance has now been entered into between Austria and Rus 
with the view of putting an end to a state of affairs which menaces ™ 
cereral peace of Europe. A meeting, it is added, between the two emper™ 
is to take place at Warsaw, to which several of the German princes have heel 
invited. ‘ 

The Federal Council of Switzerland has made an appeal to Europe for hat 
protection of the neutrality of the Confederation, to secure which MF 
demand permission to fortify the Simplon Pass, and to obtain the concessi" 
of a margin of land on the south side of the Lake of Geneva, two mules!” 
breadth. 
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From all parts of Great Britain good accounts continue to be receive * 
. , - > * _ : nappies 

state of the crops, which the fine weather of the last eight days has en 
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the farmers to reap and bring home in good condition. All fears of a scarcity 
during the winter are now dispelled. 

In the absence of parliamentary intelligence, public attention has been 
directed to a subject of the very highest importance to the future prosperity 
of this country, viz. the produetion on our own territories of the raw cotton 
and flax on an adequate supply of which our whole manufacturing industry 
depends. Mr. Bazley, as mentioned in our Money Article of last week, has 
addressed a circular to persons interested in the cotton trade, inviting their 
attendance at a meeting of spinners, merchants, and capitalists, to be held 
in the Town Hall, Manchester, on the 14th, convened for the purpose of 
forming a limited joint-stock company, to promote cotton cultivation in India 
and Australia. The Government have favoured the undertaking, agreed to 
make grants of land on terms almost equal to a gift, and promised to give 
assistance, Where needed, in procuring labour. 

In the flax districts less progress appears to have been made in organizing 
measures for the production of an abundant supply of the raw material, for a 
deficiency in the supply has produced very bad effects on the markets. 
Last week, however, Dr. Forbes Winslow, the reporter on the products of 
India to the Indian Government, delivered an address on the subject in the 
Town Hall at Leeds. 
cotton on America, for its supply of flax on Russia. There were strong rea- 
sons, social and political, why we should become, if possible, independent of 
both countries. Northern India possessed a soil which was admirably adapted, 
by its mechanical and chemical properties, to produce flax. Why should not 
the example of the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire be followed? We 
did not require to plant colonies, or bring waste lands into cultivation ; we 
had merely to convince the native cultivators in India of the advantages of 
crowing flax, with the view of selling it to English purchasers, and Dr. Winslow 
had no doubt that if the course he recommended were adopted, not only 
an ample supply of flax might be obtained, but that a lucrative trade in the 
products of the West Riding would spring up with regions of Asia into which 
our commerce does not at present penetrate. 

The annual feast of the eutlers at Sheffield took place on Thursday last, 
Mr. Roebuck’s annual speech on current topics was as spirited as it generally 
is, and was received with much enthusiasm. In spite of the London news- 
papers, he maintained that the House of Commons had not misspent the last 
Session of Parliament. Although they had passed few measures for the 
regulation of the internal affairs of the country, they had been the very harp 
of the liberty of the world ;—they had sent a voice across every sea and 
mountain chain, everywhere proclaiming the supremacy of liberty, justice, 
and truth. 

iKindred topics have just been discussed by Sir Archibald Alison at 
Glasgow, in an address which he delivered on Monday night, “ On the best 
System of National Defence.” The recent vote for the fortification of England 


he characterized as one of the wisest things ever done by the Parliament of 


of this country. There are, he said, three grounds for fearing a general war 
in the present state of affairs. It might arise from French ambition; it might 
be provoked by an attack by the Italians on Venetia ; or it might spring out 
of the complication in Syria,—it having long been the policy of France and 
Russia to effect a separation between England and India. But he believed 
that the resources of this country were such that, provided we took measures 
in time, and showed the spirit of which symptoms had been exhibited at 
Hyde-park, at Edinburgh, and at Knowsley, we might bid defiance to the 
whole world in arms. 

Arrangements have been completed for the Queen’s visit to Germany. 
Her Majesty She left Balmoral on Thursday, en route for Osborne, whence 
she will proceed, by Gravesend, to Cobourg. During her stay on the 
continent, Lord John Russell will be the Secretary of State in attendance. 

The Prince of Wales continues to make a favourable impression on his 
future subjects beyond the Atlantic. He has accepted the invitation made 
hin by the inhabitants of New York, to visit the great centre of American 
Wealth and commercial activity. The last information we have of his pro- 
ceedings is, that on the 29th of the last month he reviewed, at Montreal, the 
volunteers and the troops of the garrison; and on the 31st ascended to 
Ottawa, by the river of the same name, he being met by six steamers and a 
flotilla of 150 bark canoes, manned by 1,200 lumber-men, who closed up in 
two lines, and escorted him to the city. 

News of a painful character has been received from New Zealand. On 
the 27th of June last a military expedition left the town of Taranaki, 
to ascend the Waitara to a pah where the rebel natives have been for 
some time entrenched. 
including two companies of the 40th regiment, a naval brigade, and a body 
of artillerymen and engineers, | 


+> 
iro 


The attacking party consisted of about 350 men, 


A breach having been made, the English 
ps attempted to take the encampment by storm ; but, after a desperate 
‘trggle, were repulsed with a loss of twenty-nine killed and thirty-three 
wounded. The rebe's have since strengthened their position, and committed 
oe ral depredations. On receipt of this intelligence in Melbourne, the 
Whole of the troops in the colony of Victoria were despatched to New 
Zs land ; those stationed in New South Wales, South Australia, and Tas- 
. ie received orders to hold themselves in readiness to march at an hour’s 
hotice 5 and authority was granted by the Government for the embodiment, 
nthe absence of the ordinary troops, of an additional volunteer force cf 


10.000 men 


This country, he remarked, depended for its supply of | 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tue extremely fine weather which set in early last week, ansofected a very 
remarkable change in the feelings, if not in the fortunes, of the edffimmnity, has 
continued in the present week, and been even finer and more beneficial. In the 
fortnight, a very large part of the harvest has been gathered ; and though the hop- 
growers of Kent and Sussex will suffer, and potatoes are diseased and will be 
short, there is now every probability that the people will have plenty of bread at 
a reasonable rate. Since last week the corn markets have continued, on the 
whole, to decline; but, under present uncertainties, comparatively little business 
has been done, and prices are not very determined. The wheat, too, as it is 
thrashed out and brought to market, is found to be extremely diverse in quality, 
some wheats weighing 63 lbs. and 64 lbs. to the bushel, and others not more than 
56 lbs. Great differences accordingly ensue in price; but, on the whole, it is 
rather lower than last week. 

Most of the other markets have increased in activity this weck, in consequence 
of the improved prospects of the food market. Even the cotton manufactures, 
which, depending a good deal on the foreign market, were slack last week, have 
revived this weck. An unusual quantity of business has been done in the raw 
material at Liverpool, and the price has advanced. Other markets, too, feel 
the benefit of increased orders and increased consumption, and additional cheer- 
fulness is experienced in them all. 

We have, perhaps, but little reason to regret the slackness in the cotton 
manufacturing districts, so far as this is the result of the decline in the exports 
to India, for it is quite plain from the Board of Trade tables recently published, 
that much of the increase in those exports in 1857, 1858, and 1859 was due to the 
large English force necessarily employed there, and to the large portion of the 
If the trade be now less it is 
more profitable and useful to the nation; and the manufacturers who then 


natural earnings that were expended in India. 


benefited by it will now reap the profit of an enlarged home trade. 

The consequence of the increased activity in the business markets is an 
increased demand for money. The applications at the Bank have been compara. 
tively numerous, and yet the general terms of discount outside the Bank are not 
quite equal to its minimum rate. Money is likely to become dearer, in conse- 
quence of the improved harvest, and the spur which this is giving and will give 
to trade. 

Consols, as the index to the stock market, have undergone but little change in 
the week, but have been depressed somewhat below their proper value by political 
events. Only by them are they now unfavourably influenced, as the circumstances 
of the country are improving. ; 

The railways show the effects of the improved prospects of the country, by a 
general tendency to a rise in the price of shares. The increased activity in all 
the markets will bring more business to the railways, and make up perhaps for 
deficient travelling and swell their dividends. 

The colonial markets, except that of rice, have improved, and been active in 
the week, but as supplies generally are ample, there is no pressure on them, 
Coffee has again advanced a little in price, and seems continually tending 
upwards. 

The failure of Messrs. 


noticed last week, has been followed, as was expected, by some other failures of 


Smith, Sinclair, & Co., in the linen trade, which we 
less importance ; and, like many other failures, it has brought on these gentlemen 
a great deal of well-deserved censure. They are deseribed as two young men, 
who started into business without any capital, but who have managed to get 


enormously into debt. It is insinuated that they have found in some bankers, too 


ready to discount worthless paper, auxiliaries in incurring these responsibilities. 
For taking credit improperly they are inexcusable, but the persons who trusted 
them were parties to the delusion, and are as little as they to be excused. 

One of the events of the week, too, is the occurrence of commercial dithculties 
A minor crisis has occured in New South Wales, and there have 
The mutual trust 


in Australia. 

been several stoppages. Here again we find credit at fault. 

has been excessive, and had too narrow a foundation. It is not said, and 
> , 


cannot be said, inthe present condition of the world, that credit can be disponsed 


with. All trade is carried on to some degree on credit. The whole profits of 
of the 


The less capital 


the Joint-Stock Banks, and other Banks, are made by the confidence 
people who place their money in the keeping of these banks. 
they have in proportion to their business, the larger their profits. The most princely 
merchant takes credit on many of his transactions; and on almost every cargo 
that is shipped credit is taken long before it is sold, that other cargoes may be 
continually shipped and sold. It must then be recognised that trade neither if, 
nor can now be earried on without credit, and conse ut ntly it is the business 
They 


should neither take it nor grant it, except for! vitimate commercial purposes. 


of all traders to take especial care to regulate credit on a just basis. 


What these are, it would take long to describe. Toascertain them is the business 
of merchants and lLankers, and literary men can only state the fact, without 
We can only affirm that credit is now an 


pretending to vive them instruction. 


indispensable part of business, and being rapidly progressive, from unavoidable 
causes, it becomes one of the most important duties of all traders and money- 
dealers neither to give nor to take too much credit, and neither give nor take any 
for impr yper purposes, 

The Dank of England, at the usual Half-yearly Court of Proprietors, held on 
Thursday, has declared a dividend of 5 per cent. for the six months ended 
August 3lst. This is equivalent to 10 per cent. per annum,—a very handsome 
dividend, yet not equal to the dividends lately paid by the other Joint-Stock 
estimated at £710,143. 


On the 30th of August the “rest,” or sum added to Bank capital from savings, 


banks. The profits of the Bank in the s& months are 
was £3,736,169; and after deducting from it the sum necessary to pay the divi- 
dends, it would be £3,088, 189. 

Tie meat markets are firm this week, at the late decline of price, 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. I. 


BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.-P. 

Wun Parliament assembled after the gencral election of 1847, a gentleman of 
Jewish physiognomy took his seat under the Gallery, and listened with great 
interest}to the debate on a Jewish Disabilities Repeal Bill. He was of the House, 
bat not in the House—honoured with a seat upon the bench reserved for Peers, 
although not a member of the Upper House. The Session of 1848 found the 
same gentleman, upon all important debates, occupying the same seat. Was he 
a foreigner studying our laws and language? He was certainly a person of con- 
sideration, or he would not be allowed so conspicuous and honourable a place in 
that assembly. The Prime Minister of the day frequently went up to the Peers’ 





a 


Jewish friend after all by resolution of the House. He seemed to be falling on 


_ evil days. We perhaps never shall be told how dexterously and successfully the 


bench to shake hands with him, and the most distinguished representatives of | 


the people stopped to exchange salutations and remarks with this constant attendant 
upon their debates. 

In the month of July, 1850, this gentleman, to the horror of Sir Robert Inglis, 
Mr. Plaumptre, and Mr. Newdegate, quitted his seat, and walked up the floor of 
the House. The Clerk at the table seemed to mistake him for a member, for he 
presented him with the New Testament upon which members are sworn. The 
individual with the Jewish physiognomy thereupon said, “I claim to be sworn 
upon the Old Testament.” Much confusion arose. Horror and astonishment 
were painted on the faces of sound Protestants and High Churchmen. The gentle- 
man was desired by the Speaker to withdraw. A debate ensued, and it was 
agreed that the Speaker should ask the Jewish-looking individual—‘ Why he 
demanded to be sworn on the Old Testament ?’’ ‘ Yes, why ?” ejaculated Sir 
Robert Inglis. ‘ Why, indeed?" said Mr. Plumptre. The gentleman who had 
been desired to withdraw now marched up to the table again. ‘*‘ Why do you 
demand to be sworn upon the Old Testament ?” asked the Speaker. 
(he replied with the utmost coolness) that is the form of swearing which I declare 
to be most binding on my conscience.” Being again desired to withdraw, much 
debate ensued. The fancy of the Jewish individual to be sworn on the Old 
Testament was treated as somewhat absurd, but rather harmless than otherwise, 
and the House accordingly directed the Clerk to swear him on the Old Testament. 
Being again permitted to approach the table, our friend took the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, kissing the Old Testament after each oath. The oath of 
abjuration came next. The House was crowded, but an intense silence prevailed 
as the Hebrew gentleman, ore rotundo, repeated the oath after the Clerk. When 
the Clerk came to the words, “On the true faith of a Christian,’ with which the 
oath concluded, the gentleman suddenly paused, and added :—“I omit these 
words, as not being binding on my conscience.” He then put on his hat, kissed 
the Old Testament, and quickly added, “ So help me, God!” 

The Ministerial benches cheered. The Jewish gentleman took up a pen, to 
sign the parliamentary roll, assuming that he was a member of the House, and 
had passed through the usual formalities. Great excitement prevailed. The 
rosy gills of Sir Robert Inglis became purple with fear and indignation. Here 


was a stranger getting into Parliament by a coup de main—a burglar slipping | 


through the door left ajar with the chain up. The Ministerial benches, on the 
other hand, cheered the act. In another moment the Jewish gentleman would 
have shaken hands with the Speaker, and rubbed noses with the Prime Minister. 
Luckily, Sir Frederick Thesiger started to his feet from the front Opposition bench. 
The gentleman was again directed to withdraw. Another debate ensued. The 
lawyers got hold of the question, and exhausted themselves in legal quibbles. 
Several minor biils were abandoned, in consequence of the time lost that year in 
demonstrating (what every one knew) that the Jewish stranger could not take 
his seat without an Act of Parliament. This proposition was formally put upon 
record by the Attorney-General of the day, at the instance of a Premier who was 
the steady and consistent friend of religious liberty. The House resolved, by large 
majorities, first, that our Jewish friend could not take his seat without an altera- 
tion of the law; and secondly, that it would take the subject into its serious 
consideration at the earliest period of the next Session. A member named John 
Bright slyly asked Lord John Russell whether he would relinquish office if his bill 
for enabling the Jewish gentleman to take his seat were again thrown out by the 
Upper House ? No response was made to this mischievous inquiry, while the ironical 
cheers and laughter of the Opposition seemed to denote that no amount of taunt 
could screw up a Whig Ministry to this pitch of virtue. 

For twelve Sessions that persevering Jewish gentleman was seen on the Peers’ 
bench of the House of Commons, separated only by a gangway from the House, 
at the table of which he regularly presented himself after every general election. 
Year after year the well-known features re-appeared upon all important debates, 
and specially when the Jewish individual himself was himself interested in the 
issue. He had to listen to motions for leave to introduce bills for his relief and 


* Because | 





_ Derbyite leader in the Commons turned the screw upon his chief in the Upper 


House, yet we know enough to recognise his advocacy of Jewish claims as the 
most honourable and statesman-like passage of his public career. The first thing 
the Hebrew stranger heard this descendant of his race say on taking his seat 
under the Gallery in 1847 was,—‘‘ Where is your Christianity but for their 
Judaism ?”’ He was then Lord George Bentinck’s lieutenant, little expecting to 
be so soon his biographer. Ten Sessions later found Mr. Disraeli still manfully 
and heartily avowing his opinion that legislative powers ought to be given and 
might safely be entrusted to the gentleman under the Gallery. So strong were 
the feelings of irritation among his more bigoted followers in 1856, that if they 
could have met together in a room after the division on the second reading, they 
would have deposed the right honourable gentleman from the leadership of the 
Opposition. Thus, from 1847 to 1858, the Jewish gentleman was a bone of con. 
tention with Sir Frederick Thesiger, a thorn in the flesh of Mr. Spooner, a note 
out of tune to the susceptible ear of Newdegate. All this seemed to trouble 
our Hebrew friend very little. He came and went at his pleasure. He left the 
House without ceremony, and sometimes failed to come down at all when the 
debates grew dull. He became in good case, grew stouter in the legs and fuller 
in the face, began to show a sprinkling of grey hairs, increased his racing-stud, 
and very nearly won the blue riband of the turf, in a year when Lord Derby, as 


- usual, had had it all his own way in the House of Lords. 


It was clear that the Jewish gentleman was a remarkable man—a representa. 
During all these years he had become incorporated into the daily life 
of the House of Commons. He had come to be regarded a mute and persistent 
witness of English intolerance. He weighed heavily on the conscience of the 
House. He was the English Mordecai, who sat at the king’s gate, refusing to do 
homage to the Haman of bigotry, and biding his time. At last came a day, in 
July, 1858, when the ancient people, in the words of their old chronicles, “ had. 
joy and gladness, a feast, and a good day.” The Hebrew champion walked up 
the floor of the House. The ease, nonchalance, and unpretending bearing which 
had characterized him throughout the years of his exclusion, did not desert him 
now. Yet many an eye glistened, and many a bosom swelled in sympathy with 
his triumph—the greater because so slowly and so hardly won. Here stood one 
of the aristocracy of Scripture, a noble no longer reft of his coronet, a prince re- 
turned from exile and degradation. The spectators remembered that he was one 
of a race who could look back along many thousand years to an ancestry beside 
which that of the representatives and scions of the proudest families who watched 


tive man. 


him was but of to-day. 
There was but one thing wanting to the grandeur of the spectacle. The whole 


House of Commons should have risen to its feet to celebrate the event. The 
representative of a religious sect, than which no other has ever been the mark of 
persecution so long sustained, of bigotry so relentless, of prejudices so insensate, 
of calumnies so revolting, was now solemnly incorporated into the sovereignty of 
Parliament, and became the member of a House of Kings. That walk up the 
floor of the House of Commons was worth more than the Austrian barony which 
he had inherited from a shrewd and wealthy sire. It was a prouder gem than 
any that could grace the most costly coronet. It was a nobler thing than the 
supremacy over merchant princes, although this also, it was said, belonged to the 
unassuming gentleman whom Lord John Russell accompanied to the table amid 
the cheers of the House. He was not desired to withdraw now. The Old Testa- 
ment was tendered to him now without question and without scruple. He took 
the oaths, and omitted the words “ on the true faith of a Christian.” The Speaker 


| shook hands with him, said he had seen his full face too long, and should now be 


glad to see him in profile, and dismissed the “ new member ” to the congratula- 
tions of his friends, and the fullest enjoyment and exercise of legislative 
privileges. 

During these eleven eventful years, the hero of this biographical sketch had 
known no idle or unuseful life. Every day he was seen passing down a narrow 
lane in the busiest part of the city, through a gateway not incapable of being 
barricaded in the event of popular commotion. The letters placed before him 


| every day bore the post-marks of every continental capital—and indeed of every 


** emancipation ;” to debates upon the first readings of these bills ; longer debates | 


upon second readings; discussions in committee; renewed debates on third 
readings ; and “ more last words”’ and protests on the final question “that the 
bill do pass.” It was supposed that some influential people somewhere else had 
strong objections to the relief or emancipation of the Jewish gentleman; for we 
never heard of any of these measures receiving the Royal Assent. At last 
members on both sides began to grumble. The Liberals grumbled that so much 
time was withdrawn every year from the business of practical legislation, in order 
to pass bills which were certain to be kicked out in the House of Lords. The 
Tories grumbled that the Jewish gentleman would not take an answer, and go 
away. Some said the question ought to be hung up for twenty years, by which 
time a silent and unperceived revolution might occur in public feeling—as if 
Parliament would not contain a Spooner to the end of all time! 

The friends of our Hebrew friend at length lost all patience, and began to grow 
turbulent. They not only bullied Lord John, but they bullied Mr. Disraeli for 


not bullying Lord Derby and the bench of bishops. The great Whig consti- | 
' safer school. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that theirs is the greatest 


tutional authority gave signs of coming down from his lofty pedestal of an Act of 





Parliament. He muttered a hope that he should not be obliged to admit his 


considerable city in the world. Every thread in the intricate web of European 
finance was as familiar to him as the lines and yarns of a great ship to a sailor. 
His compeers and relatives at Vienna, Paris, Frankfort, and Naples, were closeted 
with princes, and on easy and familiar terms with their most trusted favourites 
and ministers. If a sovereign or a state wanted money, it was to one of his 
uncles or cousins they first turned, and on hour afterwards the news, never 
unexpected, was flashed in cypher to St. Swithins-lane. If a revolution or an 
emeute broke out in any capital, the most active newspaper correspondent always 
found a mysterious-looking Jewish person at the telegraph office before him. 
The gigant ic magnitude of the financial operations of his house enabled it to give 
princely rewards for secret and undoubted services. By watching the barometer 
of public credit, by studying the signs of the times, and lastly by acquiring the 
confidence of the mercantile interests, this great monetary organization held 


| imperial sway in the world of finance. 


Considerable misapprehension, it is believed, prevails as to the nature of the 
monetary operations of the house of Rothschild. By many they are supposed to 
be gigantic speculators in the public funds of Europe, who alternately raise and 
depress the value of public securities, and who realize enormous gains by selling 
when Government stock is high, and buying when it is low. These traditions 
had their origin in the days of the Baron Lionel’s father, the late Baron Nathan 
Meyer de Rothschild, a native of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, who came to England 
in 1800, and who is still so well remembered on the Royal Exchange. The late 
baron was a speculator, daring, original, and far-seeing. The present baron and 
his brothers are by no means speculators of this type. They are traders of @ 


mercantile agency in the world ; for their operations are not confined to the con- 
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tinent of Europe. Like Alexander they have sighed for more worlds to conquer, 
and have established a house in the United States, for which, in time, a viceroy- 
prince may be found in one of the baron’s sons. They are large traders in 
tobacco and other produce, and do not disdain an agency or a share under the 
Limited Liability Act. A few years ago they were extensively engaged in the 
quicksilver trade. As mercantile agents they pay the coupons and dividends of 
most foreign bonds and railways. They have largely invested in the French rail- 
ways, and are extensive holders of Great Northern of France Railway stock. 
They are buyers (when the price suits them) of English, foreign, and colonial 
securities of all kinds; the one condition appearing to be that it shall be im- 
mediately convertible into money at some price or other. They have large loan 
transactions with the Russian Government, and also a Brazilian Government 
Agency of an extensive and lucrative character. Their operations as bullion 
dealers are facilitated by the careful watch kept upon the foreign exchanges, and 
form another and distinct branch of their business. 

heir dealings in the English Funds are said to be to a considerable extent 
vicarious. Every post brings them commissions to sell and buy to a large 
amount in the English Funds, They are thus agents for foreign speculators, rather 
than speculators themselves, and do a safe and profitable business at a small per- 
centage. When great political complications are imminent, the amount of their 
foreign and domestic commissions proportionally increases. The transactions of 
the stock-brokers whom they are known to employ are watched on these occasions 
with the utmost eagerness. The greatest discretion is demanded at such conjunc- 
tures, and their operations are said to be shrouded in mystery ; the most in- 
yenious measures being taken, nor unfairly, to prevent outside speculators from 
benefiting by their special knowledge. 

The trafficking in the public funds is a gamoeof skill in which you are not called 
upon to show your hand to your adversary. To what extent the house of 
Rothschild goes into the market as a principal, and how far it acts simply as an 
agent, is one of those trade secrets which they are not likely to disclose, and 
which, if it came fortuitously into our possession, we should by no means divulge. 
What is more certain is, that the Magna Charta of the house declares that the 
sum of one million sterling shall always be held in Consols, as a margin for 
contingencies, and a security against depreciation. The late Lord Ashburton 
used to say, “‘ It is a good thing always to have a floating balance of a hundred 
thousand pounds at your bankers.” The Rothschilds are their own bankers, and 
Lord Ashburton would doubtless regard their floating balance with peculiar 
complacency, only diminished by the difficulty of finding safe and profitable 
investment for the surplus when continual accretions of per-centages, commis- 
sions, and interest swell it beyond a reasonable limit. 

The Baron Lionel de Rothschild was born in London in 1808. He was early 
destined by his father for commercial pursuits, and received his education at 
Gottingen, mainly in consequence of the facilities offered thereby for the study of 
the continental languages. When in his twenty-eighth year he formed a matri- 
monial alliance with his cousin Charlotte, danghter of the Baron Charles de 
Rothschild, of Naples. In the same year, 1836, he lost his father, whom he 
succeeded as a Baron of the Austrian empire, and also as head of the mercantile 
firm that bears his name, In 1847 he was first elected a member for the City of 
London, which deserves all honour for its unswerving fidelity to the cause of 
Jewish Emancipation. In June, 1849, after the rejection of the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill by the House of Lords, Baron Rothschild accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, in 
order to give his constituents an opportunity of expressing their opinion on the 
subject. The Tories put up Lord John Manners to oppose him, but the Baron 
won in a canter, having polled 6017 votes, while the scion of the house of Rutland 
only obtained 2814. In July, 1850, the constituency of the City, being impatient 
at the postponement of the Jewish Disabilities Bill, urged the Baron to claim to 
take his seat. Baron Rothschild complied, although it was believed with some 
reason at the time, that he was acting contrary to his better judgment. There- 
upon ensued the scene above described. Lord John Russell held that the Baron 
had been ill-advised, and the noble lord being then at the head of the Government, 
two resolutions were framed by him, the first of which, as above stated, declared 
that the Baron was not entitled to vote or to sit in the House until he should take 
the oath of abjuration in the form appointed by law. When the Lords pertinaci- 
ously rejected the Jew Bill year after year, Lord John found himself hampered 
by his own resolution, for his constituents began to express doubts of his 
sincerity, and demanded that the Commons should admit the Baron by resolution 
of their own House, without consulting the Peers. For several years previous to 
his resignation, Mr. Masterman was very infirm, and Lord John, from his official 
Position, could not be asked to concern himself with the local business of the City. 
The electors, therefore, greatly needed Baron Rothschild’s services, and would 
have had a fair excuse if they had elected some other representative until.the 
Baron became able, by an alteration in the law, to take his seat and do them 
parliamentary suit and service. But they never for a moment faltered in their 
determination to re-elect Baron Rothschild, and they were at length rewarded for 
their enlightened public spirit. 

The Baron derives great assistance in his commercial transactions from his 
next brother, Anthony, who is said to resemble the late Baron in some respects 
_ than any of his brothers. All the children of an Austrian baron also 
—— entitled to the same rank, Baron Anthony received an English 
. sign on the death of his father in 1836, with remainder, in default of male 
x “oat nephews, Nathan Meyer, Charles Alfred, and Leopold, the sons of 
child “4 er, Baron Lionel Rothschild. <A third brother, Baron Meyer de Roths- 
‘aan a8 a seat in the House of Commons, having been elected for Hythe in 
oe erga charities of the Baron and Baroness Lionel Rothschild are well 
relief “! P 1€ schools, hospitals, educational institutions, and societies for the 
aaa cistress among the poorer members of the Jewish persuasion in the 

polis, receive not only liberal contributions, but frequent visits and per- 





seat is Gunnersbury Park, Middlesex, famed for its horticultural productions and 


| floral beauties. 


The late Baron Rothschild, speaking with intimate knowledge and undoubted 
authority, said, in 1832,—‘ This country is in general the Bank for the whole 
world—I mean that all transactions in India, in China, in Germany, in Russia,.and 
in the whole world, are guided here and settled in this country.” Sydney Smith 
remarked :—‘‘ The warlike power of every country depends on their Three-per- 
Cents. If Ceasar was to reappear on earth, Wetenhall’s List would be more 
important than his ‘‘ Commentaries.”’ Rothschild would open and shut the temple 
of Janus.” To be at the head of a firm of the greatest loan contractors and 
money-brokers in the world would be by many considered distinction enough for 
one man. But money-bags, loan-notes, scrip, and bullion, will never confer on 
Baron Rothschild a tithe of the honour and historic fame which he has won in 
fighting the battle of Jewish Emancipation, and in being the first Jew who took 
his seat in the British House of Commons. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Malt Correspondent.) 
Tuvurspay Evenine. 


Ir the town is empty and home topics scarce, the news from abroad makes up 
for the deficiency, and the excitement of foreign intelligence increases every day. 
The King of Naples has not only retired upon Gaeta and Capua, as I expected 
last week, but I have just learned that he has taken his departure altogether, and, 
what is of more consequence, has left his entire fleet under the command of Victor 
Emmanuel, *‘ King of Italy,” whilst Garibaldi has entered Naples—by the way of 
Lorento, as I predicted—one day before his promise. This promise in any other 
man would be called bravade, given at a moment when he was upwards of 100 
miles from the capital. His reception, and the joy of the people, are well described 
by the correspondents of the daily papers, whose business is with wars and 
rumours of wars. I have seen private letters from civilians travelling at Naples, 
which more than confirm the accounts of the union and the good conduct of the 
entire population. These facts give the best guarantee for the permanency of 
the movement. There is no doubt that the “ idea” of Italian Unity has made 
immense way since 1848, and that the people of the several states will make every 
sacrifice to maintain the position which they have won for the first time, and 
mainly by their own right hands. The King of Naples refused all sound advice. 
The Emperor of Austria ought to be warned in time. He can yet save his Ger- 
man and Hungarian rule by timely concessions. From all I can learn, I believe 
he is disposed to act fairly. He is certainly not now meddling in the Italian 
mélée. 

Victor Emmanuel has taken a decisive step, or rather Count Cavour, with his 
usual sagacity, has seized the right moment to come to the rescue. The atroci- 
cities of the mercenaries of Lamoriciére have enabled the Sardinian army to 
enter the States of the Church, for which they were evidently prepared. 

Whilst chiming in with Napoleon in his profession to respect the seat of the 
Papacy—meaning Rome, and the small neighbouring patrimony of Viterbo and 
Comerca—it is evident from his proclamation to his army that Victor Emmanuel 
is resolved that there should be no intervening hostile territory between the union 
of the north and south of Italy, for which Garibaldi has published the banns in the 
royal palace at Naples. It is said that certain powers have protested. But the 
King of Italy has claims which no other power can pretend to, for settling the 
affairs of the Peninsula, and for stopping the massacre by the hirelings of the 
Pope of the people who have unanimously chosen him for their king. There is 
every reason to be confident that the rest of the Papal territory will be annexed. 
and that no diplomatic troubles will follow. The fate of Rome itself is another 
problem. But herein Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel are agreed, and it is 
certain that England will not interfere. Nor has Austria any intention to 
meddle with the settlement of the Italian question. 

Much regret is felt in all circles for the premature death of the Right Hon. 
James Wilson. It is not, we believe, very generally known that the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for India, was at one time the writer of the city article 
for the Morning Chronicle, in the days when the Morning Chronicle was a power 
in the State. Although scrupulously diligent and perfectly accurate in the per- 
formance of his duties, still it was considered that his style was dry, and his 
manner of giving the results of his labours ineffective. For the purpose 
of aiding him in the performance of his task, Mr. Alexander Mackay, also 
connected with the Morning Chronicle (author of “The Western World,”), was 
selected to aid Mr. Wilson in the construction of his sentences. The con- 
joint labours of both were found beneficial to the Chronicle. Time passed on; 
Mr. Alexander Mackay’s abilities as a writer attracted attention, and he was sent 
out to India by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, to report on the circum- 
stances, natural, social, fiscal, or legislative, which prevented the profitable culti- 
vation of cotton in our Eastern Empire. The climate of India proved fatal to 
him; and he was cut off in the prime of his early manhood. At a later period 
his more mature colleague has also been struck down in India, when all the 
toils of his useful life had been crowned with complete success. How little at 
that time did either of them contemplate such a similarity in their doom ! 

The Irish newspapers of the past week contain an account of the presen- 
tation of a magnificent sword to Marshal MacMahon, from the members and 
associates of the “ Young Ireland” party. The sword was tendered as a 
testimony of the sympathy of that party with the cause that had been triumphant 
at Magenta. The persons who collected subscriptions for the MacMahon sword 
have also been acting as recruiting-sergeants to send Irishmen to Rome to fight 
for the Pope. At the battle of Magenta, the strongest and surest ally of the 
Pope was the Emperor of Austria. “The Young Irelanders” raise recruits for 
the Pope, and compliment the conquerer of the Pope’s best friend! If the 


“cual assistance from the ladies of this benevolent family. The Baron’s country Austrians had defeated MacMahon at Magenta, Gavazzi would not now be singing 
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on Te Deum at Naples; nor would the Pope have ever been reduced to such a 
miserable strait as to seek for aid in either men or money from Ireland ;—and yet 
they who call themeclves “ the Pope's friends’ are found paying homage to the 
most gaccessfal and vigorous of his foes! Such is the inconsistency of persons who 
have tno fixed principles, and whose sole motive for all they do is to obtain 
notorigty. How wise and juet was the observation of Lord Macaulay, when 
applie€ to euch meddlers in public affairs :—“ Notoriety has for low and bad 
minds all the attractions of glory.” 

Whilst the weather has so greatly improved, I was sorry, in a short trip to the 
country, to see what little advantage has been taken of the beneficial change. 
Even in the home counties there are still several ficlds of standing corn waiting 
for the sickle or the reaping-machine. 

There is not mach doing in town improvements, though the season is now 
most propitions. The water has been let out in St. James’ Park, and the pond 
cleared out. The concrete bottom is found to be in perfect order, and ought to 
be introduced also into the Serpentine, instead of squandering money from year 
year in puddling and abortive experiments. 

The new street from Covent-garden to St. Martin’s-lane is progressing slowly, 
under the dilatory superintendence of the Metropolitan Board ; whilst the great 
thoroughfare on the Surrey side, to connect London-bridge with Waterloo and 
Westminster does not seem to proceed at all. 

The other new street, to release the Covent Garden traffic, through Tavistock- 
street to the Strand, is nearly finished. On the left-hand side leaving the 
market, the new flower-market is progressing towards completion. There are 
three glees roofs erected, which have a light and cheerful appearance, and will 
form a suitable companion for the Floral Hall on the other side. 

The basins for water in Trafalgar-square have been cleared put. Could not 
some attempt be made to improve the fountains themselves, and ‘to make them in 
some degree worthy of their position ? ' 

I am glad to see that you advocate so ably the necessity of embankments on 
both sides of the Thames. These works must eventually be constructed, and the 
sooner we begin to look all the difficulties in the face the better. 

Music has migrated to Worcester, where one of the great festivals is now held, 
for which the Midland Counties have become so famous. “The May Queen”’ is 
the most attractive of the noveltics. Clara Novello, Sims Reeves, and Weiss are 
the most popular of the singers—and Dialli, P sete, and Sainton of the insuru- 
mcntalists. 

The English Opera for the approaching season at Covent Garden is announced. 
Mr. E. T. Smith has made 
house in the Haymarket. 

The General Omnibus Company, which has belied all its original professions, 


ho sign of any winter entertainme nt at the great 


and has never produced better vehicles, nor the promised system of circulation 
after the Paris model, has begun to raise its fares where the rival carriages are 
taken away, and the dangerous system of “ nursing” is again renewed wherever 
opposition still exists. 

The cabs, too, continue all their annoyances to the public, which are made more 
conspicuous by the solitude of the strects. 

The railways also produce their quota of autumn accidents, chiefly due to the 
excgrsion trains and the lnggage waggons, that onght to be restricted to night 
traffic. 


and are scarcely known in the south. 


These accidents are more common on the northern and central lines, 


THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. X. 


MR. WAGSTAFFE ASSERTS THE NECESSITY OF HAVING “ A SPICE OF THE DEVIL” 
IN ONE'S COMPOSITION. 

Ir is no paradox to assert, with the old Scotch proverb, that if a man 

ould keep the devil altoge thes out of him, he must have a little of the devil 
in him, The homemopathists tell us that like kills like, and that poisons 
which create headache cure headache. Upon this principle a few globules 
of the essence of devil “taken medicinally” at proper times, may weaken 

the devil in the | ae if they do not entirely eradicate him from the system. 
For want of a proper flavouring, spice and fire of devil, an otherwise 
estimable person may lose caste, character, and usefulness. Of what avail is 
it that a man’s heart overflow with love of all created things ; that he have 
the uttermost repugnance harm a fly or a wom, much more a fellow- 
creature; that he be benevolent and beneficent, free-handed and open- 
hearted, liberal as sunshine, and garlanded with all the kindly virtues, if he 
cannot say “No,” when he ought to say it, or reprove a sinner, lest he 
should give the sinner pain? Such a man is commonly declared to be 
too good for this world. At the best he is a lamb among wolves, a dove 
wmong serpents, a herring aineng whales, or a witness for the plaintiff among 
the defendant's counsel and attorneys. The world is not his friend. He 
has fallen into an alien plauct ; and is as out of place as if he were in 
Laputa. or “green,” or say that “ he 
has a slate loose,” or is “ touched in the upper story.” The ladies compliment 
his heart at the expense of his head, and call him “amiable — while men 
of the world, with hard head and look upon 
him to be mischievous. 

A person of this temper so earnestly desires to see everybody happy about 
him—so detests to be troubled with the folly or wickedness of his kind, that 
he allows the faults of his children to go unpunished and unreprimanded,— 
denies them nothing that their greediness or vanity demands ; suffers his ser- 
vants to be lazy or dishonest ; allows his tradespeople to cheat him ; lends 
his friends and relations money, which they never intend to repay ; puts his 


The vulvar affirm him to be “ot.” 


s, pronounce him to be “ silly,” 


name to bills of exchange to oblige blackguards ; permits all sorts of rogues 




















and swindlers to defraud him ; gives impudent beggars alms, not so much to 
relieve them as to be rid of them ; and believes every lie that is told him. 
The result is, that he becomes a bad citizen and an encourager of nuisances, 
and paves hell with his good intentions. Such a man is bad enough jy 
private life; but when he is elected pope, or born into the condition of 
king or kaiser, grand duke or emperor, or any other hereditary ruler, Jet 

the nations look well to him! There are peril and revolution before them, 


civil or foreign warfare, bankruptcy, ruin, and desolation. 
What caused the murder of Edward II. in Berkeley Castle, and startleg 
the night air with the— 
** Shrieks of an &gonizing king?” 
Nothing so much as the want of a seasoning of devil in that amiable person, 
What filled Richard II. with those too certain presentiments, wherein he 
lamented and prefigured his own doom, and talked of sitting upon the ground 
to— 
** Tell sad stories of the death of kings — 
How some have been dethroned, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed, 
Some poisoned by their wives ; some sleeping, killed,— 
All murdered ; for within the hollow crown 


That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Death keeps his court”’ ? 


Surely his want of the essential condiment of devil. What bared the 
bosom of Henry VI. to the murderous sword of the Duke of Gloucester )— 
and brought the head of Charles I. to the scaffold? Want of the proper 
spice of devil. It was owing to this defect in their characters, quite as much 
as the violence or wickedness of their foes and opponents, that— 


* Many an old man’s sigh, and many a widow’ 8, 
And mauy au orphan’s water-standing eye,” 


rued the hour that such unkingly kings were born. Ali these monarchs were 
heroes of very doleful tragedies ; and such heroes they could not have been, had 
they not possessed too much of the softness and grace of the feminine character, 
and too little of the strong, unyielding determination of the masculine. Going 
back no further than to the time of Louis XVI, and thus coming to the 
verge of living experience, is it not found that it was the utter want of devil 
in that monarch which made his reign compact of devil, and consigned 
himself, his wife, his sister, his children, his friends, his servants, and his 
adherents, to the very deepest depths of sorrow and perdition, and entailed 
upon the generation amid whom his unhappy lot was cast an amount of 
misery and calamity unparalelled in the history of the world ;—1misery and 
calamity which did not die with the age and the nation where they 
originated, but spread themselves over all Europe, like devastating plagues ! 
The end is not yet; for they are acting themselves out before our cyes at the 
present day: and no man can predict when we shall have seen the last of 
them. 

It may be useless, but it is none the less curious to speculate how different 
the state of Europe might have been in 1860, if, in 1799, Louis Capet had 
been a man with a hard head, a hard heart, and a diabolical determination 
of purpose. Napoleon and Wellington, Nelson and William Pitt, Robespierre 
and Santerre might have lived, and left no trace. The blood shed i in the civil 
discords of the “ Terror,” ond the lives of a million of men sacrificed in 
bloody and needless foreign wars, might have been spared. 

The more recent case of Louis Philippe—the king of the barricades when 
he began his kingship—the king Smith of a street cab when he ended it, is 
equally in point. Let us try to discover from his history what brought 
the balloon of his power to so inglorious a collapse. Was it because he ruled 

by the vilest corruption? There have been monarchs even more corrupt whose 
names shine brightly on the page of history. Was it because he despised 
human nature ? There are few kings who do not speedily learn that vice, even 
if it be not implanted in them by nature, and who thrive all the better for it. 
Was it because he was self-seeking and ambitious! Because he wished to 
extend his influence unduly? Because he grasped at more than he could 
manage! He might have had all these faults and ma ny more, and lived a 
quiet life in spite of them. He might have had them in double or treble 
degree, and died in the odour of sanctity and royalty, as better kin: zs have 
died before him. Where, then was his fault? He had not a sufficient spice 
of the devil. He was a merciful man. He did not love the shedding 
blood. His own faults had taught -him lenity to those of others ; and when 
he had in his power a certain Louis Charles Bonaparte- -the hero of Strasburz 
and Boulogne ; instead of cutting his head off, or shooting him, as he mig ht 
have done, he simply had him imprisoned, in a not very strong forties, 
whence he escaped. 

With a similar absence of strong will, when a small mob, half disaffected, 





half curious, and partly composed of boys and idlers, began to shout Up 
the Boulevards, in February, 1848, he would not take vigorous measures © 
keep the peace ; lest a few stragglers should have been slain. What ws the 
result? The people thought his guilty conscience made him a coward. The 
mob increased. The insurrection—manageab le enough at first —began to 
surge, and roar, and groan ;—the lake swelled into a sea, the sea inte® 
stormy ocean. Even at the eleventh hour, had he given positive orders 
to his commander-in-chicf, the tumult might have been suppressed, # 
a cost of human life not a hundredth part so great as was vce asvnel 
in the following year, under the orders of Cavaignac, when the 4 
Republic was quenched in s¢ as of blood redder than its own flag He 
might have scattered the di isaffected with the greatest ease, and lived 


" encdsonls w 
king to the last moment of his life, and left his sons or his grandsons 
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suceced him. But for want of devil he would not utter the irrevocable word, 
and we all know the end. He fled where there was none to pursue him. 
He reached Newhaven, as Mr. Smith—died in exile—and left a new name to 
point one of the oldest morals in history. 


How different is the fortune of his successor! He, at least, never lacked 


devil. He can say No—a loud, long, imperative and imperial “ No,” whenever 


state necessity or individual passion command it. ‘ Shall a thousand or ten 
thousand human lives stand in the way of my purpose?” “No”—and 
again, “No!” “Shall any consideration of the world, or the world’s 
opinion, prevent the presidential chrysalis from becoming the imperial 
dragon-fly ” “No.” And thus he rules; and bids fair to fill, not alone a 
respectable, but a resplendent niche in French history. 

But I will not be too severe upon the emperor. There are nations and 
races—though the Angio-Saxon and Scandivanian are not of the number— 
who so admire strength and power of will in a ruler, that they will forgive, 
in the possessor of these qualities, any crime or cruelties whatever. Oriental 
nations, more especially, delight in the spectacle of power. The sultan, who, 
positively and not figuratively, crushes his people under his chariot wheels— 
who dashes into the crowd and hews the women and children down with his 
scimitar, and who cuts off two or three heads per diem, before and after 
breakfast,—is their model sultan. They may curse, but they love him. He has 
a proper spice of the oriental devil in him, and is great and glorious accord- 
ingly. But the spice in our latitude must be of homceopathic strength, 
or the possessor becomes too much of a devil for European endurance, and 
ruis the risk of being accounted a monster rather than a hero. Robe- 
spierre, Danton, and Marat, were overspiced, and Louis Seize too little. 
There is a golden mean in devil, as in everything else. Ninety parts man, 
nine parts angel, and one part devil, is a goodly proportion ; but with no 
devil at all, the composition is too good for this world, and will not keep 
wholesome in our atmosphere. 





RURAL ECONOMICS. 
WHY THE LANDLORDS DISLIKED THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


A FLUENT gentleman who now occupies one of the seats for the “ immacu- 

late” borough of Leominster, Mr. Hardy, and who certainly is not an 
06 an > p S ” 

exemplar of the “wisdom of Parliament,” lately made a speech at the 


Leominster Agricultural Association, wherein, reviewing the proceedings of 


last Session, he said, “The Reform Bill was pitched out along with another 
which was to benefit the landed interest by making them bankrupts.” 
Thereat the jocular and agricultural Tories present roared with laughter. 
There is, however, another aspect of the subject, which is not quite so 
jocular—to the public. That the landowners in Parliament cordially disliked 
the very complete and useful measure for consolidating the law relating to 
bankruptey and insolvency, so ably introduced to Parliament last Session 
by the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Bethell, is very certain, and it will not 


be amiss that the outside public should get a hint or two as to the sources of 


that dislike. Readers of the House of Commons speeches will perhaps 
recollect that the Bankruptcy Bill was defeated upon a motion for defraying 
the cost of compensations, which were necessary for carrying out the improved 
administration of the bankrupt law, otherwise than by a charge on the con- 
solidated fund. This motion had a popular and plausible look. It gave its 
supporters the appearance of protecting the tax-payers, and afforded them 
the opportunity—always relished hy the squirearchy—of abusing the lawyers. 
But, above all, it served to conceal the real grounds of aristocratic opposition 
to the bill. Yet, in the debate on that motion, and in subsequent conversa- 
tions in the House upon the Bankruptcy Bill, the true cause of its defeat 
peeped out. Grave Mr. Henley objected to that portion of the measure— 
und one of its most valuable provisions—which assimilated the law of bank- 
ruptey and insolvency, and declared that if the bill should become law, any 
landed proprietor, after a tour on the continent, might return to this country 
wnd find that he had been made a bankrupt, and all his effects sold off by 
assignees of his estate. But that most astute pillar of the “ landed interest” 
forgot to mention that such a catastrophe could only happen where the 
landlord-tourist was hopelessly insolvent, or that the sale of his effects would 
have been made for the purpose of applying the money so produced towards 
the payment of his debts. Now, such an argument, though some of the 
preinises were not expressed, was perfectly understood, and did its work 
well in the House of Commons; and discreet advocates of aristocratic 
privilege, having attained their object by rejecting the bill on a point 
‘pparently quite distinct from that which alarmed the “ landed inte- 
test,” were content to leave the matter there. Indeed, not a few cotempo- 
rary writers have attributed the withdrawal of the Bankruptcy Bill to 
petulance and disappointment on the part of the Attorney-General, over- 
‘ooking the real and just grounds for the disappointment which that learned 
ventleman must have felt. The bill was founded on the recommendations of 
« commission composed of merchants, jurists, and landed legislators. It was 
farmestly supported by the trading and commercial classes. It would cheaply 
«ul effectively, have removed difficulties experience had shown to stand in 
the way of creditors seeking to be paid that which is due to them, even 
= uth the debtors might be aristocrats and nominal landowners. And this 
Was its unpardonable sin in the eyes of the landed aristocracy. The defeat of 


] > . . ° 7 ? ie . 

un Bankruptey Bill was felt to be a triumph of privilege ; and accordingly we 
a jocular and giddy-pated Mr. Hardy, coupling its defeat with that of the 
“lor Bill, and talking of the former as a measure “ to benefit the landed 


“terest by making them bankrupts.” 

~“#t us understand what this means. As the law stands, there are two 

,Jiches which relate to persons unable or unwilling to pay their debts : 

; © one the law of bankruptcy, which relates to traders only ; the other, the 

“iW OF insolvency, which is applicable chiefly to persons not defined as 
‘ts under the bankruptey statutes. The law of bankruptcy is decidedly 
‘avance and improvement upon the law of insolvency, so far as it affects 

“recitors and honest debtors, Under it debtors may be compelled, whether 


y 
t 


| Cr 





present or absent—and absence, in certain cases, is a proof of inability ‘o 
pay,—to surrender all their property for distribution, pro ratd, amongst their 

editors, and having fairly surrendered everything, debtors are discharged 
from future liability for their debts which ineautiously or through misfortee 
they may have meurred. The creditors obtain all the debtors..pessess, the 
debtors are free to try their fortunes anew without the impediment of a load 
of debt which. would probably render future success impossible. 

The law of insolvency is more anomalous. It has grown out of succcesive 
and piecemeal legislation. Formerly persons not traders, or whose effects 
were insufficient to induce their creditors to make them bankrupt when in 
prison for debt, were only released under Acts of Parliament, passed from 
time to time, to enable them to petition for their discharge. Then came the 
establishment of an Insolvent Debtors’ Gourt, to which any person in prison 
for debt could petition, and, giving up all his effects for distribution amongs* 
his creditors, would obtain his release from gaol. For a time the process of 
the insolvent law could only be set in motion by the debtor, who, if content 
to remain BY rang ( might receive and expend any income his creditors could 
not seize. Now, however, when a debtor has been a few weeks in prison 
without presenting a petition for his discharge, any of his creditors may 
obtain an order from the Insolvent Court which has the effect of vesting a!! 
his estate in a public officer, the provisional assignee, for the benefit of the 
creditors generally. 

When, therefore, a debtor is once caught and imprisoned, the process of 
applying his estate towards his debts is similar to that of bankruptey. Bot 
it is necessary first to catch thedebtor. Besides, there is another distinction 
which, to the poorer classes of insolvent debtors, is most important—namely, 
that after discharge by the Insolvent Court, the future acquired property ot 
the debtor remains liable to his ereditors. The stimulus of hope is thus lost 
on the insolvent debtor. The Attorney-General proposed to render all 
debtors—traders and non-traders—liable to an improved bankrupt law. 

Let us apply this to the position of the “landed interest,’ whose continued 
non-liability to the bankrupt law Mr. Hardy so exultantly celebrates. 

As we have seen, the landowners have generally greater appearances o! 
wealth and property than they really possess. Nominally owners of large 
estates, they are often beneficially entitled to very small incomes, and in such 
cases, to be in debt is their natural and normal condition. And nearly all 
landowners hold their estates—commonly entailed estates—-subject to mort- 
vages, jointures, portions, and the like, which, more or less, render their real 
much less than their apparent incomes. Then, like most persons with fixed 
or certain incomes, there is a tendency amongst landowners to spend their 
incomes by anticipation. The half-year’s rental is largely required to pay off 
the bills incurred for luxuries or necessaries enjoyed at antecedent periods. 
Thus, without assuming the existence of any extraordinary extravagance, a 
vast proportion of English landowners are constantly so much im debt that 
they would find it extremely inconvenient to be compelled at once to pay or 
come to a general settlement with their creditors. Withthe majority of them 
« compulsory and general settlement would involve a considerable reduction 
of ordinary expenditure ; with not a few of them it would be a permanent 
obscuration, for the sale of their life-interests might be necessary to pay 
their debts, and then, though the estate might remain with the next genera- 
tion, not a few persons, at present of apparent importance, might be lost 
to the world of good society. 

Now, however, a landowner who has gone a little too fast may go abroad 
as a tourist or a resident, and his own income, being protected by the leva! 
interest possessed by his mortgagees or trustees, may be transmitted aud 
enjoyed in the sunny regions of the South, without the interference of vulgar 
creditors. They have no power over such debtors, who, keeping out of the 
reach of the sheriff’s officer, cannot have their property touched by any 
creditor, The bankruptcy law made applicable to all debtors would put an 
end to this—shall we say dishonest,—state of things. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


BAROMETERS FOR COAST STATIONS. 

Every year there are published by the Board of Trade, and by the L‘te- 
hoat Institution, small maps, which, by means of dots, crosses, and other 
indicate the number and kinds of wrecks upon our coasts. These data 
It is cuilous, too, to see them sprinkled in twos and 


signs, 
are sadly plentiful. 
threes along our coasts ; and then to see in more restricted areas whole lines 
of these sad memorials thickly clustered together, From the Goodwin Sands 
to Yarmouth these wreck-marks swarm and hustleeach other, exceeded only 
in their terrible number by long arrays off Sunderland and the Yorkshire 
coast. 

Every black dot signifies a total loss, by stranding or foun 
every black dot represents, therefore, many suddened homes, many eyes 
darkened for ever to the brightness of earth, many mourners, widows, and 


lering, and 


orphans, deploring the sad catastrophe. 
Between 1824 and 1859 the boats of the Royal National Life-Boat institu- 
It 


such a crowd 


is somie- 


tion saved from destruction upwards of 11,000 human beings. 

thing to turn from our first picture to this ; something to think of 
he 

ot tile 


of thankful hearts living on to bear testimony to the value ¢ science. 


skill, and daring of man. 

The casualties from wind and weather in our islands are mainly due to ship- 
wreck. The lightning may strike some solitary house, or the hailstorm shatt: 
green-house glass ; long-continued rain may flood our meadows with a foot or 
oat i 


two of water; and our worst of hurricanes may blow down a tree or uni 


house ; but little is the loss of life, few indeed the serious casnaltics. 

Not so on our coasts. Numbers of ships are yearly lost, and many 
a brave fellow goes down in the deep, or is washed a liteless corpse 
upon the surf-whitened shore. It is most important, then, a8 one means of 
probably preventing loss of property and life, that at all unportant fishing 
and coasting stations or harbours good barometers should be aceessible to all 
whose vocations cause thein to incur the dangers of the sea. 
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The Duke of Northumberland has long been actively and honourably 
associated with the Royal National Life-Boat Institution, of which he is the 
president, and with many other be- 
nevoleat projects. Along the bois- 
terous coasts of Northumberland, 
where glisasters are sadly rife in 
stormy seasons, he is now, in con- 
nection with the Meteorological - 

Society of London, establishing, 
under the direction of Mr. Glaisher, 
F.R.S., and Mr. Sopwith, F.R.S., 
and President of the Meteorological 
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Society, a complete series of sta- ( : ay ag 
tions, not less than fourteen in apo Be 
number, The primary object of i j = 4 
the Duke (who generously contri- 4 he 39 = 
butes one moiety of the expense, Hi 4 He 52 iE 
the remaining funds being furnished mH ' , a 




















by the Meteorological Society, and \ 
by subscription) is the saving of \ bo 
life ; but in associating the under- _f 
taking with the Meteorological ie : 
Society and with gentlemen of hi ze) 
eminence, he takes the best means i ‘i 
of giving an important scientific q 

value to these establishments, Hk a 
insuring good instruments, and an Mh “0 
efficient continuance of the ob- it 

servations. Mr. Glaisher is now i 





in the district, personally super- 
intending the placing of the instru- 
ments, which have all er under 
his inspection, and had their accu- 
racy tested. 
The fourteen stations are,—-one f 
’ | 

on each side of the Tweed at 





Berwick, one on Holy Island, the i 

others respectively at North Sun- | Ais 

derland, Beadnell, Newton, Craster, bei 
| 





Boulmer, Alnmouth, Amble, Cress- 
well, Newbiggin, Cullercoats, and 


<4UMBER, 


@ : 
0" coset Stato, “a 





Tynemouth. At all these places BAROMETER. HI 
the instruments will be put in public We Zetablished sy 
view, either in the window of the ae se nee 
establishment, or outside the buiid- | NORTHUMCCRLAND 
ing, so that every one that will may Britesia 

have access to them at all times. H MotrerclogicalSoe vely | 
A record of each day’s fluctuations il oa vgn. 6 

i wie 


of the barometer will be noted in es ar 
dots on a ruled scale, and lines i) Creenmich Jtaxtard 
: Sih! att. Ms Clahar ERS 
drawn successively day by day 4 cea 
from one point to the other, so | 
that thus a straight, or an irregular, 
or a curved line would be drawn, | | 
which would indicate at the first Lui 
glance the states of the mercury for a il iy 
several previous days, thus adding 
to the efficacy of the indication given at the immediate time of observation. 
These diagrams are also to be publicly exposed ; and a sailor looking at one 
would see what had been the tendency of the barometer. If he found, by the 
line drawn, that the variation had been little, the dots being nearly horizontal, 
and the glass still steady, he would know that no change was probable. If, on 
the contrary, he found the diagram exhibiting an ascending or descend- 
ing curve, he would know that there had been a progressive rise or fall, and 
comparing this with the actual state, he would be enabled to judge whether 
fair or foul weather was to be expected, and, consequently, whether it would 
be prudent for him to put to sea or remain on shore. 

Each station is furnished with a barometer, and a maximum and minimum 
thermometer, all of strong, plain, good workmanship ; and the placing of the 
thermometer by the side of the barometer-index is a great improvement, as 
both can be read together. With them are issued very plain, intelligible 
printed directions for using them ; besides which the local isanvens will have 
the advantage of personal instruction and initiation from Mr. Glaisher him- 
self, to whom daily records of the instruments and of the direction of the 
wind will be periodically transmitted. 

The meteorological observatories in the United Kingdom are exceedingly 
few, and every addition is a gain to science. One has already been established 
at Alnwick by his Grace, and two others at Allenheads and Bywell by 
Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P. A very efficient one has also been established 
at Osborne by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and another at Holkham 
by the Earl of Leicester ; but the total number of reliable observatories in 
the United Kingdom we believe falls considerably short of sixty. 

The National Life-Boat Society is also about to plant barometers at 
its most important stations; and if the Duke of Northumberland’s 
excellent example be followed by noblemen in other counties, we might 
look for a very important decrease in the annual loss of life, while the 
meteorologists of the metropolis would be put in possession of accurate and 
valuable information. Their science is still, singularly enough, almost a 
household study, greatly in need of facts and reliable data, and extended 
means of observation. The community of interests which will link together 
those coastal observatories will undoubtedly ensure the records being kept 
with care ; and we sincerely hope the results may be successful in realizing 
the benevolent intentions which have caused them to be established. Some 
projects have been suggested for large indices, visible at miles distant, so 
that from vessels at sea the indications of the barometer might be read by 
means of spy-glasses. To this it is objected that such indicators must be 
moved by d, unless they were strictly looked after by paid attendants, 
and even then, they would be subject to neglect and error, and thus might 
be productive of mischief instead of good. We are inclined to think that 














such indicators might be properly es The Tyneside Naturalist Field 
Club have also actively taken up the subject, and have already printed some 
of their results. 

The advantage to the county of Northumberland would be general, from 
more extended and accurate meteorological observations ; for, besides, the 
usual connections with agriculture, navigation, or engineering, that county 
having no terrestrial reservoirs, such as our chalk or greensand, depends 
for its water supply op the actual rain-fall. Meteorological indications can 
hardly fail, under such circumstances, to be locally of great value in guiding 
the practical operations carried on in the district. 

We hope public attention will, from time to time, be drawn to the 
maheorolasioil stations throughout the kingdom, in all ¢heir bearings, but 
more especially as to their capabilities of forewarning the approach of storms 
and tempests. 








APROPOS DE BOTTES. 


Once upon a time, the poet tells us, there dwelt upon the banks of the 
Cephissus a certain giant named Damastes, better known by his surname of 
Procrustes, or “The Stretcher.” This cognomen the giant owed to a very 
eccentric, not to say monstrous, line of conduct. He possessed a bed whereupon 
he was wont to invite wayfarers to repose their weary limbs, and if the bed and 
the traveller suited one another as to size, good and well ; but wo was certain 
to betide the luckless wight whose length of limb stretched beyond its bounds, 
for Procrustes would ruthlessly dock those presumptuous members until they 
coincided with the length of the bed. Equally hapless was he who, when 
reclined, left any space between his feet and the bedpost. His miserable 
frame was at once racked and tortured by Procrustes, until his bones being 





pulled from their sockets, he at last reached the required length. Such were 
the inhuman — that were carried on for a long time by Procrustes, 
until one day he was himself made to try the effect of his own system, and 
in his turn was cut off by the hero Theseus. But what has all this to do 
with boots or shoes? A moment’s patience, gentle reader, and you shall 
see. The author of the little work before us* has written on his frontispiece 
the motto Procrustes ante portas—because he feels assured that the old giant 
is still at our very doors. Yes, though he was slain when the world was 
young, in the old days of the demigods, yet here we have him again in the 
year of grace 1560 ! 

Having passed in revolving ages through a varied metempsychosis, we find 
him now alive again in the form of the boot and shoe-maker. He is still 
true to his ancient instincts, and, though for a bed he has substituted a last, 


what a foot ought to be, and will have all feet conform to it, whatever may be 
their original shape. In the middle ages, the torturing machine called “ the 
boots,” was reserved for heinous criminals; but now if is more or less 
inflicted on the most innocent members of society. Happily, however, this 
unscientific empiricism in the matter of foot-clothing will no longer be 
suffered to rule undisturbed. The work before us shows the utter unsound- 
ness of the present system of boot and shoe making, and the immediate 


boots and shoes, it will not be without value to examine cursorily those 
employed in former times. The ancient Egyptians, the people of whom we 
have the earliest existing monuments, appear from their paintings and 
sculptures to have worn, for the most part, a kind of skates made of 





| basket-work. The Egyptian empire, by degrees, had its heels trodden upon 
| by the Assyrians, who, true descendants of Nimrod the mighty hunter, 
| delighted much in stout thick-soled buskins. The Persians, who followed 
| hard upon the footsteps of the Assyrians, used principally to wear = eae 

The Greeks do not appear to have troubled themselves much about 
boots or shoes, generally going barefoot. Their attention was rather directed 
to clothing and protecting their shins, from which they acquired, as is well 
known, the epithet of “ the well-greaved Greeks.” Not so the Romans, who, 

| by degrees, managed to stand in the shoes not only of the Greeks, bui in 
those of almost every other nation of the habitable globe. They had a boot 
or a shoe for every class of society ; and a senator or a slave was distinguished 
by the shape of his sandals, just as a maréchal-de-camp or a sergent-de- 
| ville of modern France are respectively known by the different angles at 
_ which their hats are cocked. Hence it was considered a great solecism of the 
| Emperor Caligula to adopt the “little spiked shoe” of the soldiery. An 
inch or so more or less of shoe-leather made all the difference between 
tragedy and comedy, and a thick sole only separated the sublime from the 
ridiculous. 

It was, however, in medieval times, that fancy actually revelled in an 
endless variety of foot-gear. A certain fashionable individual of the twellth 
century acquired the name of Ramshorn, from a strangely-twisted shoe which 

_ he brought into vogue. Nay, even royal personages did not think it beneath 

_ them to bestow a very minute attention to their chaussure. 

| Thus we find King John ordering “four pairs of women’s boots,’—we 
suppose for his royal spouse,—“ one of them to be embroidered with circles. 

_ His successor, Henry IIL, had his boots powdered with lioncels. In the 

| next century a taste for eccentric foot-gear extended itself to all classes. 

“Their shoes and pattens are snouted and piked more than a_ finger long, 
| crooked upwards, which they call crackowes, resembling devil’s claws, and 
| fastened to the knees with chains of gold and silver.” 

During the two succeeding reigns, in spite of legislative enactments ” 
restrain them, the boots and shoes of the wealthier classes reached the 
outrageous length of two feet, which, as a chronicler of the period T 
marks, “ was the most ridiculous thing that ever was seen.” What, how 
ever even Acts of Parliament failed to do, was very soon brought about >) 
| ever-changing fashion. Shoes became as broad as they had before been long, 
| and, under the very appropriate name of duck-bills, protected the feet ol 
| Henry VII. and his bluff son and successor. The reign of Elizabeth © 

remarkable for an important change in the form of shoes. In Shakspeart® 

“ King John” (Act iv. se. 2), a certain tailoy is mentioned as— 

** Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet).”’ 


| 
} 
| 
} 





* Why the Shoe Pinches. A Contribution to Applied Anatomy. By Hermann Meyer, us 


Professor of Anatomy in the University of Zurnc Translated from the German by 
Stirling Craig, L.R.C.P.E., L.R.C.S.E, Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 1869. 
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he is as obstinate and relentless as ever. He has set up his false ideal of 


necessity of reforming it altogether. Before considering the existing forms of 
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In this passage we, for the first time, hear of shoes being made right and 
left. How long this fashion remained “in” we are unable to say. It was, 
however, forgotten in the last century, for we find Dr. Johnson making the 
following note on the above passage :—“ Shakspeare seems to have con- 
founded the man’s shoes with his gloves. He that is frighted or hurried 
may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either shoe will equally admit 
either foot.” These observations show that in the time of the learned lexi- 
cographer, shoes were made just the same for either foot ; the present fashion 
was revived about the beginning of this century. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subsequent revolutions in the form of boots 
and shoes, or to detail the innumerable rosettes, ruffles, red heels, buckles, 
strings, and tassels, with which they have been successively adorned from 
the seventeenth century down to the present time. All of these will doubt- 
jess be more or less familiar to the majority of our readers. One peculiarity 
of the period in which we live is this, that, while in ancient times dis- 
tinguished personages were nicknamed after boots and shoes, these necessary 
articles of clothing now generally assume the names of military heroes or 
princely individuals, 

Thus we no longer dream of calling a cabinet minister “ top-boots,” or a 
prince of the blood “ high-lows ;” but we do designate certain descriptions of 
boots and shoes respectively as “ Wellingtons” or “ Bluchers,” “ Alberts” 
or “Clarences.”. We have often wondered whether the Prussian Field- 
Marshal really did patronize the exceedingly clumsy and uncomfortable 
“ high-lows ” which bear his name. 

What, however, is more important to notice is this, that in all the revolu- 
tions through which boots and shoes have run hitherto, it has almost invariably 
happened that convenience and health have been sacrificed in a great measure 
to a false idea of beauty and the caprices of senseless fashion. Hence it 
comes that now, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, we are as yet 
without a boot or shoe which is perfectly satisfactory, either in the require- 
ments of utility or ornament. 

But, while we smile with complacent pity at the “golden lilies” of the 
Chinese ladies, we forget our own grazed heels and aching corns. Assuredly, 
in the matter of shoes and boots, we are superior only in degree to the celes- 
tial inhabitants of “ the middle kingdom.” 

But do not let our fair readers be too much frightened, for their case is not 
so bad as that of the stronger sex. If they care more about their feet than 
their boots, they will certainly be much gratified by the following extract 
from the preface to the work before us :— 

* As to the unseemliness of distorted feet and shoes, there really can be no 
exaggeration. Since my attention has been more particularly called to the 
subject, I have naturally been led to make observations more carefully than 
usual on the state of all feet coming under my notice in the street and elsewhere, 
and I find this result: that men’s boots and shoes being stronger, are less liable 
to distortion, and their feet more so, while ladies’ feet suffer less, and their boots 
more than those of the other sex ; so much so, that it would appear quite ungallant 
to state the conclusion I have come to, on reliable grounds, as to proportion of 
distorted boots among the fair sex. They may console themselves, however, by 
knowing that these deformities are only apparent, and that it is in reality the 
true form of the foot asserting itself against fashion’s corrupt shoe, and that to 
remove them they have only to show sufficient moral courage to adopt the proper 
shape, as hereafter set forth.” 

To those who would deny the importance of the shape of the boot or the 
shoe our author says :— 

“The shape of the shoe has too much influence on health and comfort to be 
left to the dictates of fashion. The influence of fashion on the shape of the shoe 
produces the most baneful effects on the mechanism of the foot and on its sound- 
ness, and thus materially affects our moving about, and our consequent ability to 
take a sufficient amount of open-air exercise. It is quite clear that the foot must 
get inside the shoe; and if the shoe differ in shape from the foot, it is no less 
plain that the foot, being the more pliable, must of necessity adapt itself to the 
shape of the shoe. If, then, fashion prescribes an arbitrary form of shoe, she 
goes far beyond her province, and in reality arrogates to herself the right of 
determining the shape of the foot.” 

The author then proves that the present system of boot-making not only 


' produces chronic deformity in the feet of most persons, but something worse. 


“The consequences resulting to the foot itself from an improper form of sole, 
are not limited to the fact that the deformity becomes permanent, but are of a 
still more serious and important nature. These more important evils are caused 
partly by the pressure to which the toes are exposed, and partly by the bad 
usage to which the distorted foot is necessarily subjected in walking. ..... In 
this manner arise those unseemly and painful swellings at the root of the great 
toe which, either from mistaking their true nature, or from wilful deception, are 
called chilblains or gout, just as the one or the other term appears the most 
interesting. In many cases, moreover, this kind of inflammation of the bones, 
and their investing membrane, may lead to the formation of matter, and even- 
tually to the disease known as caries, or ulceration of the bone.” 


The slow but certain process of distortion which ensues from the ordinary 
form of sole will be best understood from a glance at the annexed diagrams, 





Fig. 1. Fic. 2 


Fie. 3. Fria. 4. 


Tn the first cut (fig. 1) is shown the sole of a foot laid over the sole of a 





boot made according to the usual manner. It will be observed that the toes 
have already begun to be compressed together. Fig. 2 shows the skeleton of 
the same foot. 

The next cut (fig. 3) shows a yet further distortion. The toes, not finding 
sufficient room side by side, have been pushed over one another unfilthe 
position having become habitual, the distortion is permanent... Fig:-4-exhibits 
the skeleton of such a foot in a still more abnormal condition, when the 
joints, having been pushed out of place, have become subject to chronic 
inflammation, resulting in large diseased osseous growths at the root of the 
great toe. 

The cause of all these distortions, alike unseemly and painful, is the 
prevailing form of sole, which is made as in fig. 5, The difference between it 
and fig. 6, which Dr. Meyer declares to be 
the only true form for soles of boots, will 
be evident on comparing the two outlines. 
When distortion has resulted from improperly- 
made boots, boot-makers constantly pretend 
to remedy it by various contrivances. But 
Dr. Meyer shows most conclusively that, so 
far from these plans tending to remedy the 
harm already done, they rather increase it, 
and render it permanent. In fact, the whole 
theory of boot-making is at present at fault, 
and error lies at its very base in a bad form 
of sole. Having exposed these fallacious 
methods of cure, our author proceeds to show 
—How a sole may be constructed for either 

oot, 

The following are his directions :— 

“The length of the foot from the back of the 
heel to the point of the great toe is laid down 
in a straight line, a, b. The half of the breadth 
of the heel, c, 7, should then be marked off on 
this line, and the centre of the heel is thus 
ascertained. The length from the point of the 
great toe to the point where the hollow of 
Fic. 5 the foot commences—that is to say, to the 

ee posterior margin of the ball of the great toe, 
e, f, about two-fifths of the whole length of the foot, is now to be measured 
and marked off in its proper place on the primary straight line, and thus 
the broadest part of the foot is found, At this place a line should be drawn, 

















Fia. 6. 


| cutting the longitudinal straight line at right angles, and on this transverse line 


the greatest breadth of the foot is to be marked, so that just so much of the foot 


_ lies on one side of the long line as corresponds to half the breadth of the great 
toe, f, g, the rest of the whole breadth of foot falling on the other side, J, h. 


The 


- 


| longitudinal line is now carried a little farther forward, and then, parallel to it, 





the inner margin, g, i, of the anterior sole is to be drawn, and for this purpose 
we begin at the inner termination of the transverse line, which indicates the 
greatest breadth of the foot. All the points essential to the construction of a 
proper sole have thus been obtained, namely, the inner margin of the anterior 
sole, the posterior boundary of the heel, and the greatest projection of the little 
toe. Around these points a sole may readily be constructed, as may be seen from 
the annexed drawing (fig. 21), in which the outline of the sole is filled up with 
dotted lines.” 


Having explained the construction of a sole for healthy feet, the author 
comes to consider the formation of the sole for those feet in which the toes 
have been distorted. His theory is at once simple and logical. 


“The sole ought to be cut exactly as if the great toe were in its proper posi- 
tion. The ground for this is clear, for, if the sole be made to suit the foot, the 
ordinary shape is simply reproduced, since the deformity has arisen precisely 
through the foot accommodating itself to the shape of the shoe. The continuation 
of the injurious defects would thus be insured, and they might perhaps even be 
increased. If, on the other hand, the sole be made of the proper shape, it 
becomes possible for the great toe to resume its normal position, and thus restore 
the foot to its true form,” 


In the concluding pages of his book, after noticing the uselessness and 
absurdity of small and high heels, our author considers the best form of 
upper-leather. He condemns tight-fitting Wellington boots, but praises 
laced half-boots ; many, however, will not agree with him as to the merits 
of elastic-sided half-boots, which they declare by experience to be, except for 
mere dress-boots, both uneconomical and uncomfortable wear. 

The form of the upper-leather is, however, by no means so important as 
that of the sole ; for the foot can stretch the former to its own requirements, 
but must accommodate itself to the latter. Hence we cannot too earnestly 
recommend to all our readers the attentive perusal of the little work before 
us ; for the question of which it treats is one of universal interest. It is the 
duty of everyone to keep each part of his body in its normal and unaltered 
condition, as well as to see that the health and comfort of his friends and 
neighbours are not impaired or destroyed by blundering ignorance or fashion- 
able caprice. 

This useful pamphlet is no pretensious puff of some soi-disant anatomical 
boot-maker, but the learned, though compendious brochure of a physiologist 
of great professional acquirements, and considerable literary experience in 
this special department of anatomy. It has, moreover, every appearance of 
having been translated with great fidelity and knowledge, and is fur- 
nished with a preface which at once elucidates it, and adds, if possible, to 
its value. 





THE HELMSHORE DISASTER. 


RAILWAYS are now as necessary to society as ever were common roads. 
There can be no longer any question of their usefulness, and it would be 
idle to expatiate on their advantages. Whatever benefits spring from the 
communication of man with man, from extending the knowledge of the 
material world, and of society, railways contribute to them. Excursion 
trains have naturally grown up with the system, and are now obviously ib 
necessary part of it. They increase and diffuse the advantages of railways. 
Between London and Brighton, London and the Isle of Wight, London and 
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the Highlands of Scotland, and London and Ireland, excursion trains run 
continually in season, and to many of them no accident has ever happened. 
Excursion trains, then, taking due A mame nary can be run without accident ; 
and though accidents have frequently occurred to excursion trains, numerous 
excugptions prove that they are preventible. 

Excursion trains being especially useful in extending the advantages of the 
railway system to the multitude, railway directors must not be blamed for 
providing them, though they have only their own profit in view. Like corn 
merchants or new proprietors, who find their advantage in supplying 
material or mental food to a hungry multitude, railway directors; by run- 
ning excursion trains, only meet, excite, and gratify a growing want. But in 
seeking their own advantage they must well serve the public. In fact, the 
two are in the end identical. Railway accidents are as injurious to the pro- 
perty of railway companies as they are destructive of life and limb. Excur- 
sion trains demand more care even than express trains ; and there are some 
obvious rules concerning them which mht to be strictly followed. They 
should not be very long. If they consist of more than one suite of carriages 
the suites should not follow each other at too short intervals. They should 
rarely be run for what may be called chance purposes, nor at very late hours, 
when the vigilance required for their safety cannot be easily exercised. 
Excursion trains, properly managed, serve the public, and are profitable to 
railway companies, but to attain the ends proposed they must be run safely. 

We must be careful not to decry individuals for seeking their own advan- 
tage by serving the public. To this end we all minister to each other's 
wants ; the inventor and improver in arts and the discoverer in science keeps 
his own interest in view, and blames the public if it do not reward him for 
any advantages he confers on it. He must leave others, however, to judge of 
his merit, and in serving them is not unduly to grasp power or profit. This 
is equally true of all classes. The multitude need government ; but they are 
not, therefore, to be enslaved. It is, perhaps, more scandalous for statesmen 
to take advantage of their necessities to assume despotic power, to fleece or 
oppress the people, than for railway directors to run excursion trains without 
providing for their safety. Ignorance needs instruction ; but those who dis- 
pense it are not, like the priests of a former age, to grasp enormous wealth 
and power for themselves. To supply each other’s wants, new and old, for 
our own profit, is indispensable,—it is the real cement of society ; but we are 
all bound to do so honestly, faithfully, and justly. This is equally the duty 
of railway directors and statesmen, and no more is exacted from the former 
than the latter. To perform our duty, no sacrifice should be spared, though 
it carry us to die like the soldier in the breach, or the sailor in the sinking 
ship. 

The question with reference to the directors of the Lancashire Railway—the 
deplorable accident on which we recorded last week—is, Did they do their 
duty to the excursionists whom they undertook to carry from Haslingden to 
Manchester and back? It is yet sub judice ; the coroner’s jury have not come 
to the end of the investigation, but enough has transpired to enable us to say 
decidedly that they did not. We will not relieve them by throwing the blame 
on their manager, Mr. Shaw ; we fix it on them, for they are responsible for 
his appointment, his regulations, and his conduct. It is not said that the 
return from Manchester was delayed by an unforeseen circumstance ; yet it 
was past eleven o'clock, or near midnight, before the last train left. It is 
dangerous to run regular trains at that hour, but to run irregular and excep- 
tional trains when guards, engineers, and porters must be all drowsy, or worn 
out by the labours of the day, these trains carrying 2,500 passengers to and 
from a scene of enjoyment, the multitude elated, half-tipsy, inticing not 
unwilling guards to share their tipple as the trains stopped, must be exces- 
sively dangerous ; and the directors are to be censured for running such a 
large excursion train at the solicitation of the keeper of a public garden 
for such a purpose at such an hour. It appears, too, that there was no 
telegraph on the line to convey awarning. Such trains running at night may 
be common in the manufacturing districts ; we never before heard of them, 
and they are totally different in character and consequences from those 
excursion trains which carry multitudes from London to the sea, and return, 
unless some accident happens, long before midnight. The purpose and the 
time of this excursion train were wrong. It was a means of improvement 
turned to deterioration. The directors, like disreputable publicans, kept 
improper hours, and encouraged dissipation for their own advantage. 

Such schemes necessarily fall into confusion. For the train the guards 
were too few. This is Colonel Yolland’s opinion, and, in spite of Mr. Shaw's 
contrary belief, is undoubtedly the safe and correct one. One of the guards, 
too, had been on duty nearly sixteen and the other nearly fourteen hours. 
The breaks, therefore, if they also were not too few, could not be, and were not, 
properly applied. An individual, not a servant of the company, exerted him- 
self to work a break, and make up for the company’s deficiency, but he could 
not succeed in stopping the runaway train. If fourteen carriages in the first 
train required two guards, two guards to thirty-one carriages in the second 
train, of which the coupling-iron broke, was wholly insufficient. The 
neglected train drew up too quickly at Helmshore, and the rebound broke 
the coupling-iron. To see that the coupling-irons of all these thirty-one car- 
riages were in good condition—and the more the carriages are multiplied, 
the greater must be the strain on the earlier coupling-chains,—one John 
Borke was specially appointed. One drowsy man, to examine the coupling- 
chains of thirty-one carriages in one train, fourteen in another, and twenty- 
four in another, at midnight, is plainly insufficient. This single fact, and the 
manner in which Mr. Cooper, an officer of the company, spoke of it, betray 
gross neglect and inefficiency. The management is essentially bad which is 
satistied with asking John Borke, a porter, if the coupling of all these sixty- 
nine carriages in three trains is properly secured, and with his assurance that 
it is. But this, it appears, is the general practice on the line, and the 
management is obviously habitually bad. Excursion trains by night, it is 
admitted, require more care than day trains ; yet one porter has to look after 
sixty-nine carriages, and to thirty-one carriages there are only two guards, 

The disasters that happen under such management—the coupling-chains that 
break as coupling-chains have broken before, without warning the Lanscashire 
Railway Company into thoughtful care—are not accidents, they are inevitable 
consequences of scandalous negligence. They are the results.of criminal care- 
lessness in the men who invite and receive payment for services which they 
neglect torender. Ifthe law, which is too often shortcoming, cannot effectually 
reach such offences, at least they should be severely stigmatized by the 
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public. We subjoin, therefore, from Mr. Mihill Slaughter’s work on “ Rail- 
ways,” corrected “to the present time,” the following list of the directors of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, that the public may address every 
one of them, if it please, according to the recommendation of our esteemed 
friend the “ Gouty Philosopher,’ by the title. of “His Scandalous Negli- 
rence.” 

: Chairman, H. W. Wickham, Esq., M.P., Kirklees Hall, near Mirfield . 
Deputy-Chairman, George Wilson, Esq., Manchester; George Anderton, 
Esq., Cleckheaton, near Leeds; Richard Atkinson, .. Kirkby Lons. 
dale ; James Audus, Esq., Selby; Thomas Barnes, -» Farnworth 
near Bolton; Wm. T. Blacklock, Beq., Pendleton, near Manchester ; Jos. 
Craven, Esq., Steeton, near Keighley ; Thos. Dugdale, Esq., Blackburn ; 
Samuel Fielden, Esq., Todmorden ; John Hargreaves, Esq., Silwood Park, 
Berks ; James Hatton, Esq., Manchester; James Holme, Esq., Live l; 
Wm. Hy. Hornby, Esq., M.P., Blackburn ; John R. Kay, Esq., Bury ; Wm, 
Leaf, Esq., Pendleton, near Manchester ; Wm. Marshall, Esq., Penwortham 
Hall, near Preston ; Jas. Pilkington, Esq., M.P., Blackburn ; Joshua Rad- 
cliffe, Esq., Rochdale ; Jno. R. Ralph, Esq., Halifax ; James Riley, Esq,, 
Halifax ; William Stuart, Esq., Liverpool. 





INEDITED LETTERS OF LORD NELSON. 








[Continued from p. 231.] 

Tue “ battle” alluded to in the following letter was a controversy Nelson 
had become involved in with the Genoese Government, who accused him 
of having violated his word, a charge which he indignantly refuted, to 
the complete satisfaction of the King, who communicated to the Lords 
of the Admiralty his entire approval of the conduct of Nelson in his 
transactions with the Republic of Genoa. 


La Minerve, Porro Frrraso, Dec. 27, 1796. 

My pear Sir,—As Sir John Jervis has wrote you, it is needless for me to 
attempt telling you any news from the fleet; and as I have related to Lady 
Hamilton my battle, &c., I shall only trouble you to assure the King of Naples 
that the neutrality which he has thought it proper to adopt shall be most 
inviolably sacred with me. ~My individual conduct, long as I have been in 
command, has been, and shall continue to be uniform. The good faith 
of His Majesty, and good conduct of his Ministers, claim from us every 
attention and respect. 

I was sorry to hear that a Spanish vessel was taken out of St. Steffano, and if she 
is still at Porto Ferrajo, she shall be instantly returned. The Admiral is equally 
displeased as myself. Should she, or her cargo, be sold, every proper reparation 
shall be made. 

I have to beg that the letters for the Adriatic may be sent off express; they 
are most important in their object. I also beg my letter to Mr. Drake may be 
forwarded. It is most probable, my dear sir, that this may be the last public 
occasion I shall have to correspond with you, therefore I have to request that 
you will, from you own knowledge of my public conduct, since I have been in the 
Mediterranean, write me such a letter, or write one to Lord Grenville, as you 
think most proper (I believe it ought to be to the Duke of Portland), that I may 
lay my humble services at His Majesty’s feet. 

The late Viceroy has handsomely offered such a letter, and I doubt not Mr. 
Drake and Mr. Trevor will do the same. Believe me, dear Sir, your most 
obliged, Horatio NELSON. 

Sir William Hamilton, K.B. 

After some captures and adventures while in command at this station, 
Nelson went in the February of the following year to reconnoitre Toulon and 
Carthagena, and, touching at Gibraltar, finally joined the fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent, when he hoisted his broad pennant on board the Captain. The hero 
was fortunate. The battle of St. Vincent took place the day after his arrival, 
and he was in the thickest of it. The list of killed and wounded atftords 
conclusive testimony to the part Nelson bore in that famous fight. On the 
part of the British there were engaged, against twenty-seven Spanish sail of 
the line, for the most part of greater weight of metal, two ships of 100 guns 
each, two of 98, two of 90, eight of 74, and one of 64. The Captain was a 74. 
Here were altogether fifteen ships, in which the total killed was 73, and the 
total wounded 227. Of this amount, Nelson’s single share, in a vessel of 
third-rate capacity, was 24 killed and 56 wounded. For his gallant services 
on that memorable day, Sir John Jervis was created Earl of St. Vincent, 
and Nelson received the knighthood and Order of the Bath, and was 
promoted tou be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Nelson now changed to the Irresistible, his own ship, the Captain, having 
suffered great damage in the action. In the following April we find him 
blockading Cadiz; but leaving the blockade in the hands of Sir James 
Saumarez, he returned to Porto Ferrajo, to bring off the troops there. 
Towards the end of April he writes to Sir William Hamilton from on board 
the Captain, to which he had shifted back again, although he tells us that 1 
was little better than a wreck, to be soon exchanged for the Theseus. At 
this time he is cruising off the southern end of Corsica, and the convoy 
which he alludes was one which had troops on board, under the command ¢f 
Captain Freemantle. - 

Cuptain, at SEA, April 27, 1190 

My pear Sir,—I am just sceing a Spanish frigate and convoy, by the captam 

° ) ° : * yp { 
of which I send you a line to say we are well, and the whole garrison of —. 
Ferrajo under my protection. You will be pleased to hear the King has conierre 
on me the most honourable Order of the Bath, and I expect Earl St. Vincent 
will be commissioned to invest me on board his ship, the Ville de Parts. atl 

I have only to beg my best respects to Lady Hamilton, and that you W! 
believe me your obliged humble servant, Horatio NELSON. 

Right Hon. Sir William Hamilton. 
° . . hie 

There is a letter of Nelson’s, written at this time to his wife, which 
possesses a special interest, as showing the modest limits he placed upon his 
personal ambition, at a moment in which the highest honours his sovere!s 
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could bestow were crowding upon him. In former letters he had spoken of 
‘2 cottage as being the resting-point to which he looked forward after a life 
of exhausting activity ; and now, with Lord Spencer’s letter in his pocket, 
communicating the royal intention of conferring the Order of the Bath, he 
reiterates the same desire. “Though we can afford no more than a cottage, 
yet, with a contented mind, my dearest Fanny, my Chains, Medals, and 
Ribbons, are all-sufficient. We must be contented with a little; and the 
cottage near Norwich, or any other place you like better, will, I assure you, 
satisfy me. Do not mention¢his mark of the royal favour to anyone except 
niy father. Be assured, whether my letters are long or short, yet still that 


my heart is entirely with you.” When we find him before Cadiz in the en- | 


suing June, he writes again, just at a moment when he has heard that the 
Spanish Fleet, twenty-eight sail of the line, full manned, are ready for sea. 
“TJ pray God it may soon be peace, and that we may get into the cottage.” 
The same wish is repeated again and again in subsequent letters. 

At Cadiz the English force was considerably inferior to that of the enemy, 
but the blockade was maintained by Nelson with unremitting vigour and 
success. He bombarded the town twice, on the 3rd and the 5th July, with 
signal effect, and meditated a third on the 8th ; but the wind blew so hard 
down the bay, that he could not get his bomb-vessels up to the point of 
attack. The objett was to force out the Spanish fleet ; and day after day 
Nelson wrote,— Down comes Cadiz ; and not only Cadiz, but their fleet, if 
Mazaredo will not come out ;? and he would have kept his word, if intelli- 
gence had not been received of the arrival at Santa Cruz of a ship richly laden, 
bound for Cadiz. It was immediately determined that Nelson should be 
sent to attack that place. The plan he submitted for carrying the project 
into execution required the assistance of a large body of troops ; but this 
part of his design could not be complied with, and the expedition con- 
sequently failed. At eight o’clock on the evening of the 8th July he com- 
municated to Sir John Jervis his intention to storm the town that night, 
“This night,” he wrote, “I, humble as I am, command the whole, destined 
to land under the batteries of the town ; and to-morrow my head will pro- 
bably be crowned either with laurel or cypress.” This is supposed to be the 
last letter he ever wrote with his right hand. He was wounded in his arm 
just as he was stepping out of the boat, through the surf, to land on the mole 
under a terrific fire, which wounded seven other men on their right arms at 
the same moment. It was with great difficulty he was ultimately conveyed 
to the Theseus, where he underwent immediate amputation. The expedition 
totally failed, and the loss on the part of the English was heavy. Nelson bore 
his great calamity with his usual unflinching fortitude ; but at first he evidently 
believed that all good service was over for him, little dreaming that the greatest 
glory of his life lay yet before him. “I am useless to my country,” he wrote to 
Jervis a few days afterwards ; ““when I leave your command, I become dead 
to the world ; I go hence, and am seen no more.” And a few days after- 
wards, “ A left-handed admiral will never again be considered as useful ; 
therefore, the sooner I get to a very humble cottage the better, and make 
room for a better man to serve the state.” He rapidly, however, recovered 
his constitutional hopefulness and energy ; and upon his return to England, 
where he arrived in the Seahorse, on the Ist of September, he wrote to the 











Duke of Clarence with his natural indomitable spirit,—‘ 1 feel confident of 


your sorrow for my accident ; but I assure your Royal Highness that not a 
scrap of that ardour with which I have hitherto served our king has been 
shot away.” 

He was not destined to enjoy a long repose. On the 17th of December, he 
was appointed to the Vanguard, 74, and on the ist of March, 1798, he 
ewbarked at Spithead for Gibraltar, which he reached on the 4th of May. 
The moment was critical. A great French armament, under the command of 
Buonaparte, had set sail from Toulon, and Nelson, who had just passed 
through a damaging storm in the Gulf of Lyons, was sent in pursuit of them. 
His selection for this duty gave great offence to his senior officers, Sir 
William Parker and Sir John Orde, who sent home remonstrances to the 
Adiniralty ; but their complaints were overruled. Nelson had been expressly 
ceesent Ser Shs important enterprise by the King himself, in consequence of 
his distinguished skill and gallantry, and his special knowledge of the 
Mediterranean. 

On the last day of May he arrived at Toulon, and on the 7th of June he 
Was Joined by a squadron of ten sail of the line, and a vessel of fifty guns. 
Thus reinforced, he proceeded, full of eayernecss and in high spirits, in search 
of the French fleet. “They have got a long start,” he wrote, “ but you may 
be assured I will ficht them the moment I can reach their fleet, be they at 
anchor or under sail.” To Sir William Hamilton he wrote off Elba, on the 
ceed — expressing his ardent hopes that he might be in good time to 
save Naples or Sicily from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The two following letters, addressed to the Earl St. Vincent, bby Sir William 
Hamilton, are of special interest and value, in illustration of the eventful 
movements by which the whole of Europe was at this period avitated. These 
letters are preserved in the hand-writing of Sir William Hamilton, and 
éppear to be the original draughts, from which the official copies were made. 
One of them is endorsed with the subjoined memorandum. “ N.B.—Tihas as 
a very important despatch, with interesting details at the period of the éniliten 
of the great armament from Toulon, with Buonaparte commander-in-chief, on 
board the Sans Culotte, with all the savans, naturalists, and mathematicians 
attached to this expedition.” 

(To he continued. | 


“THE COLLEEN BAWN.” 


A GEenutve “ Adelphi drama” is one of our established institutions. The 
elements are as well known to the playgoer as the “ materials” of the national 
beverage to your true-born Irishman ; the ingredients representing. sttength, 
sweetness, and acidity, are analagous in flavour, and require, in the’OMle case, 
just as much as im the other, considerable practical skill in the proportioning 
and the mixing. The main conditions of such a piece lie on the surface: a 
striking plot, worked up into telling situations ; highly contrasted characters ; 
startling alternations of tragic emotion and outrageous fun, of tenderness and 
iniquity ; powerful appeals to pity and terror ; and a certain air of domestic 
naturalness, preserved with miraculous art throughout a tissue of exaggerated 
incidents. If these conditions be fulfilled, all classes of people are ready to 
be delighted, provided only that one requisite more be supplied :—the con- 
struction of the piece is not more essential to its success than the presence in 
it of the regular stock favourites. The Adelphi actors are as ol a part of 
an Adelphi drama as the moonlight and the cascade, the murder, the flight, 
and the discovery. The production is unique, and the setting is essential to 
its completeness. Now, what is most remarkable in “The Colleen Bawn,” 
which has just achieved a signal success at this house is, that it entirely dis- 
= with one of these time-honoured constituents. One might as well 

ave thought of making bricks without siraw, as an Adelphi drama without 
a farcical underplot to relieve its lurid features ; yet, here is a thoroughly 
legitimate Adelphi drama without Mr. Paul Bedford or Mr. Toole. It dis- 
plays to advantage all the effective resources of that branch of dramatic art 
to which it belongs, except the grotesque extravagance. It has vivid action, 
an attractive story, and an ample variety of persons ; but there are no wan- 
dering pedlars, or comical henna, no stray vagrants, having little or nothing 
to do with the business of the play, coming in every now and then to interleave 
its grim solemnity, just as dances used to be introduced formerly between the 
acts. In lieu of this element, hitherto considered indispensable, we have a 
snatch of sly humour, with a grave interest pervading it, and some lively 
love-scenes running through an imbroglio of cross purposes, and rising to the 
height of what may be called, for convenience, Irish genteel comedy. There 
is no dislocation anywhere, for the sake of diversifying the drama with 
streaks of motley. Every character in the piece has a clear right to be there, 
and has something to do with the plot. Effects are never snared unlawfully ; 
and every scrap of dialogue is more or less necessary to the illustration of 
the general design, or the direct progress of the action. This would be high 
praise ina drama of higher pretensions ; and it is certainly not to be under- 
valued in reference to a form of drama which is usually considered beyond 
the reach of laws or canons of any kind. Whether, in the absence of violent 
burlesques, “ The Colleen Bawn” will acquire such stage notoriety as “The 
Willow Copse” or “ The Flowers of the Forest,” remains to be seen ; but 
there can be no doubt that it deserves quite as enduring a popularity, and 
that its substitution of light-comedy passages for the old, broad drolleries, 
is an improvement upon its predecessors. 

The piece is founded upon the well-known novel of ‘ The Collegians,” 
which was itself founded upon a fact that occurred in the south of Ireland. 
Mr. Boucicault has adapted it to the stage with the adroitness of an expe- 
rienced play-wright. All unnecessary complications and personages are 
eliminated from the story, which is here judiciously concentrated on its 
central interest, and related with sufficient clearness to render it intelligible 
without reference to its source. With the exception of a complete bouleverse- 
ment of the catastrophe, the grievous close of the sad narrative being turned 
to a happy issue, to spare the feelings of the sympathetic audience, the task 
of adaptation has been discharged with as much fidelity as need be insisted 
upon. The only point upon which Mr. Boucicault has failed to render his 
original satisfactorily, is the portraiture of Danny Man ; but how much of 
this failure is to be ascribed to Mr. Falconer, who acted the part, and how 
much to the adapter, we cannot determine. Mr. Falconer bestowed the most 
commendable zeal on the performance, and imparted to it a vigorous tone of 
reality ; but the representation was, nevertheless, harsh and repulsive upon 
the whole,—the attachment of the devoted follower sometimes assuming a 
tone of servility that had the hiss of the serpent in it, and sometimes taking 
a sinister air of masked revenge; so that, judging out of the play alone, 
an uneasy doubt as to whether Danny Man was a villain on his own 
account, or, in pure Trish fashion, out of love of his master, always hovered 
over the acting. Possibly the inconsistency lies less in Mr. Falconer than in 
the character itself. The portraiture of a part so utterly irreconcilable with 
ordinary experience, and involving such a strange conflict of motives and 
feelings, demands consummate mastery of details; and liberal allowances 
must be made for the attempt. 

There is little room for display in the character of Ely O'Connor, the 
“(Colleen Bawn;” but slight as it is, Miss Agnes Robertson (Mrs. 
Boucicault) inspired it with interest. The simple unaffected earnestness she 
threw into the impersonation, and the nairdté with which she sang one or 
two of the Irish melodies, were important contributions to the success of the 
piece. Her style is quiet, and her voice low and sweet ; and her true region 
seems to lie in those mixed parts which require versatility rath r than 
power. Almost every character in the drama is distinctly marked in its 
way, and all were given with a degree of care highly creditable to the manage- 
ment. In the character of Mrs. Creqan unexpected ability wis developed by 
Mrs. Billington, whose forcible delineation of maternal agony in the last act 
evinced a grasp of tragie emotion which we have seldom witnessed on our 
stave of late years. Of a ditferent order, but of sp cial excellence, was Mrs. 
Mellon’s representation of the Irish heiress, Ann Chute. The part is dif- 
ficult. because it is cast in an eccentric mould, and has to deal all through 
with disturbing influences. But Mrs. Mellon responded to its arduous 
demands with unflagging vivacity, and was ably supported by Mr. David 
Fisher, who is everywhere embroiled with her in an amusing dilemma, and 
who knows what to do with that sort of dilemma better than most actors. 
Upon Mr. Boucicault devolved the character which is not only one of the 
mest perfect conceptions in the piece, but the inmost intimately concerned in 
the action—Myles-na-Coppaleen, the rejected lover of Eily, who watches 
over her with romantic tenderness, and divides his life between the “ Colleen 
Bawn” and his illicit still in the mountains. Mr. Boucicault rendered this 
part with sterlmg Hibernian humour. There is not a particle of exaggeration 
in it > very little even of stave tradition : and no vuly rity. The whole is so 
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has contrived to evade a reputation which it is clearly in his power to make 
in thid unoccupied line of acting. 

The reception of the play was worthy of its merits ; and if we were to 
suggest any improvement in its future representation, it would be to restrain 
the a oa joerg brogue which at present interrupts much of the enjoyment 
of the wudience. Apart from the inconsistency of allowing Mr. Billington 
and Mrs. Billington to deliver themselves in plain English, while the rest of 
the characters are labouring to accomplish a dialect which is neither English 
nor Irish, the dramatic interest is seriously marred by the obscurity into 
which the dialogue is frequently thrown in the attempt to give it what is 
supposed to be the Hibernian turn. The scenes between Mrs. Mellon and 
Mr. David Fisher, for example, would be greatly heighted in interest if they 
were brought somewhat nearer to the English ear ; and this could be easily 
done, without compromising their native humour, by the slightest tinge of 
the Irish intonation. 

Miss Agnes Robertson appeared afterwards in a trifle called “She would 
be an Actress,” intended to show her skill in the assumption of several 
characters ; and the entertainments terminated with Mr. David Fisher's clever 
little sketch “Music hath Charms,” played with unflagging spirit. Mr. 
Fisher's Mr. Poppleton Pertinax is one of the most perfect bits of light- 
comedy acting extant on our stage. : 


Rebietws of Hoohs. 


THE VALLEY OF THE INDUS.* 











{ 
Everypopy who was in the habit of going the rounds of Ugndon society a | 
few years ago, must remember a tolerable portly Asiatic, with an agreeable | 
d M4 ’ ’ > 


expression of face and a royal air, who was generally to be met with in most 
of the circles, moving through the rooms in a fashion of stately urbanity. He 
was no less a personage than the famous Meer Ali Moorad, who, up to 1850, 
had been the recognised native sovereign of Upper Sindh, but who, deprived 
of a large portion of his territories, in consequence of a charge of fraud 
brought against him, and substantiated on testimony which he declared to 
be suborned, had come over to England to obtain restitution. It was not so 
easy, however, to obtain restitution of Indian annexations in those days, 
when Lord Dalhousie, carrying his seizures with a hgh hand, was supported 
at home by a power which, right or wrong, stood between the appellant and 
the crown. Of the merits of Ali Moorad’s case we will not venture an 
opinion. He was charged with having substituted, in a certain treaty, the 
word “ Purgunnah,” which means district, for “ Deh,” which means village ; 
thus fraudulently obtaining the cession of a province instead of a town. The 
persons who appeared against him were alleged to have been men of noto- 
riously infamous character, and the principal witness is said to have confessed, 
on his deathbed, that his evidence was false. The Meer all along asserted 
his innocence. Guiltless he may have been, or guilty only through the craft 
of others, and his own utter negligence in the conduct of public business ; 
but be that as it may, he determined to come to England to sue for justice 
at the foot of the throne, and the Court of Directors determined, on their 
part, to frustrate his object, by refusing their assent to his presentation. His 
mission, consequently, was barren of everything but disappointment and 
mortification ; and when the Mutiny broke out, he tendered his services to 
keep the peace in his own country, which offer appears to have been gladly 


accepted by the Government, for the sake of getting rid of him; and he | 


accordingly set out for India, not without an understanding, or a hope, that 
his loyalty to the British alliance, which, in the worst of times had never 
been called in question, would secure for him, at last, the restoration of the 
alienated districts. In that unfulfilled hope—if, indeed, hope is not by this 
time turned into despair—he still lives, and will, no doubt, go down to his 
grave. 

Captain Langley’s relations with Meer Ali Moorad arose out of these 
cirewnstances. He had known him, and been employed by him, during 
his residence in London ; and when the Meer had reached Trieste, on his 
way back to India, the usual difficulties of a large and prodigal Oriental 
train, who could not speak a word of an European language, and who were 
involving their master in pecuniary embarrassments, beset the unlucky ex- 
Sovereign, and Captain Langley was invited from London to take the post of 
secretary, and accompany His Highness to India. The proposal was 


. ° . } 
accepted, on the stipulation that the engagement was not to last beyond a | 


twelvemonth ; and Captain Langley set forth on his expedition to the rescue 
at Trieste, accompanied by a “distinguished parliamentary friend,” who 
figures in his pages under the initial “ 1.” 

The volumes before us contain the results of Captain Langley’s observations 
during his residence at the “ court” of the Meer, and a great deal also about 
Indian life and sports, picked up from former experience, and gleaned from 
books. The publication has no pretensions to literary skill, and is to be read 
rather for its matter than its manner. The descriptions of the places visited 
were evidently taken down on the spot, and bear the unmistakable impress 
of accuracy ; and the panorama through which we are thus carried, if not 
very admirable as a work of art, is entitled to confidence for its fidelity. 
Perhaps there is a little too much dry information introduced. We could 
spare some of the pages about soil, and climate, and troops, and local statistics. 
Figures and technical particulars have an infallible re sed to make books 
dull. But they are given by Captain Langley with so much sincerity of 
intention, and are presented to us in places where they so usefully illustrate 
the immediate scene or subject under consideration, that we do not feel their 
momentum as forcibly as we should do under other circumstances, and we 
go on with the book in spite of them. The sporting anecdotes are capital, and 
the accounts of the scenery and life generally in the valley of the Indus will 
be read with interest. ; 

The Meer’s passion is Sport in all the shapes in which it can be pursued in 
India, and through all its agencies, from hawks up to elephants. He 
looks nobly on horseback, and is an inspired man out of doors, compared 
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* Narrative of a Residence at the Court of Meer Ali Moorad; with Wild ~ a in the 


Valley of the Indus, By E. A. Langley, late Captain Madras Cavairy. 2 vols, London: 
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natural, so easy, aud so true to life, that it is surprising how Mr. Boucicault with what he is within. As to the affairs of state, he still governs a 


_ region over which he exercises sovereign power ; they may go by the mast, 


so long as he can get good shooting; and we can easily understand how 
a prince of this cast, devoted to one absorbing amusement, and willing to 
dele te hard work to others, at any risk of being made responsible for acts 
which he would scorn to commit in his own person, may have been du 
by crafty instruments in the affair of the treaty. Such a construction of his 
complicity is not without some probability, and seems to be strengthened 
by Captain Langley’s apparently honest estimate of his character, and, above 
all, by that gentleman's entire conviction of his innocence. At all events, 
it is clear that the life of Ali Moorad is that of a man who is unconscious 
of the responsibilities of his position, and who is, therefore, liable, at any 
moment, to become the victim of the chicanery which his own negligence 
encourages around him. 

His household is much the same as that of all other Eastern potentates, 
only that it transcends them all in the inadequacy of the means to the end. 
It is a sort of squalid profligacy. Every M about him is in a state of 
ostentatious beggary ; and the terrible struggle between show and penury 
that eats up the fat of the land before it comes to maturity yields one of those 

ictures of Oriental wretchedness of which we had a faint reflection in the 
fatter days of the Oude dynasty at Harley House. 

Turning from the ministers and the soldiers to the ladies of the establish- 
ment, we have some close pictures of the interior of the Zenana, which are 
curious in their details, and valuable frem their authenticity. The particulars 
are furnished by Mrs. Gholaum Husseyn, a lady of the household, who ha. 
resided for weeks together with the princesses, and who had more favourable 
opportunities of observing the domestic habits of the inmates of the palace 
than any other European Tady ever possessed. She describes the life of the 
young princesses, daughters of the Meer, as being very monotonous ; but 
we have no space to quote from the details. The ladies of England, to whom 
we recommend the perusal of the work, will doubtless find them interesting. 








ZESOP’S FABLES, IN GREEK AND ENGLISH VERSE.* 


Ir was at one time maintained by a very learned Breton Jesuit, that all 
the writings of ancient classical authors, with very few exceptions, were bare- 
faced monkish forgeries—the exceptions being the works of Cicero, Pliny’s 
“Natural History,” the “Satires and Epistles” of Horace, and “The 
Georgics of Virgil!” As to “The neid,” the Jesuit Father declared it 
was manifestly the composition of a Benedictine monk of the thirteenth 
century, and its object plainly to give, under the semblance of the voyages 
and adventures of A®neas, an allegorical description of St. Peter’s journey to 
Rome. He also affirmed it to be no less clear that “ The Odes” of Horace 
were fabricated by the same hands that composed the “ Aineid,” and that 
“TLalage,” the charming nymph of the jocund epicurean poet, was naught else 
than an emblem of “the Christian religion!” It is scarcely necessary to 
state that the well-known “ Fables of Alsop” must be included in the denun- 
ciation of the Jesuit, of whom his opponents said that he was “in credulity 
a boy, in audacity a youth, and in old age a raving madman.” 


*‘Credulitate puer, audacia juvenis, deliriis senex.”’ 


So far as “ AEsop’s Fables” are concerned, researches made within the 
last five-and-twenty years fully justify the accuracy of the strange and univer- 
sally-contradicted assertion made by the learned Jesuit in the seventeenth 
century. The prose collection of the fables of sop, which were at one 
period a very common school-book in this country, are now proved to be 
“spurious”—and actually the composition of “some monk!” The earliest 
edition of those fables turns out to be “so clumsy a forgery,” that it mentions 
Demades, an orator who lived 200 years after Aisop, and contains a whole 
sentence from the Book of Job. A second collection of the same fables is 
traced to Maximus Planudes, a monk of Constantinople, in the fourteenth 
century. It is proved to contain one Hebraism, and many modern Greek 
words. 

The monks who gave these prose narratives of Asop’s fables, did not 
invent the fables themselves. Some of the fables are to be found in ancient 
authors, each telling them in his own manner. Where, then, did the monks 
find the fables? Modern research has traced out the source from which 
these versions are derived ; and it is now demonstrable that the prose collec- 
tions of Maximus Planudes, and others in later days, have been mainly 
based on the writings of Babrius—the author whose works are now placed in 
a translated form before the public. Here, then, we have in the fables of 
Babrius that which may justly and rightfully claim to be “the basis, or stock 
material, of all that comes down to our day under the name and credit of 
LE sop.” 

This is a very interesting fact ; for who is there that has not taken & 
delight in the fables of Alsop, whether he has read them in “ the spurious” 
Greek prose, or the Latin version of Phiedrus, or in the fine old racy English 
of Sir Roger L’Estrange ? And now, it appears, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, that the world is indebted to the diligence of an author whose 
name and writings had been buried in complete oblivion. The acumen ot 
Bentley had indicated the remains of some such poet as Babrius. Search was 
made for his literary remains by Tyrwhitt. Fragments were discovered in 
the Bodleian, and more abundant materials in the Vatican, libraries ; until 
at last a MS. of Babrius was discovered in 1844 in the Convent of St. Laura, 
on Mount Athos; and in 1846 the first edition of Babrius was put forth m 
England by our present Secretary for the Home Department, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. Of that edition it is said, and with perfect truth, that 
“its editor’s Latin notes, concise, and to the point, strike the scholar as the 
model of what Latin notes should be.” 

But who, it may be asked, was this Babrius, to whom the world is indebted 
for all the pleasure and instruction conveyed to mankind under the name © 
“ Esop’s Fables ?” Alas! all is doubt and surmise on this material poi. 
We have naught to rely upon but probability and conjecture. Vossius © 
silent respecting him ; Lempriere is a blank ; and his name does not appe™ 
in the last edition of Feller, in 1847. It is believed he was a Greek, having 





* The Fables of Babrius. In Two Parts. Translated into English Verse from the Text of “4 
G. C. Lewis. By the Rev. James Davies, M.A., sometime Scholar of Lincoln College, U4 
London: Lockwood & Son. 1860, 
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Alexandet Severus, who died A.D. 235. The first Greek metrical version of 


the Asopian fables is supposed to be that of Babrius. His fables are written 
in the Ionic dialect, and in Choliambic metre. 

Such is the sum-total of the information to be communicated with respect to 
Babrius. And still we are beset with the suspicions of the unbelieving 
Breton Jesuit. First of all “the moral” to each of the fables,—the quaint, 
epigrammatic, shrewd morals,—what is said concerning them? Comparing 
those attached to the “prose,” with Babrius’s “ versified” version of the 
same “ morals,” there are numerous differences discoverable between the one 
and the other. Sir George Cornewall Lewis has marked down fifteen as 
undoubtedly spurious, seven as doubtful, and thirty as genuine. This is not 
all that is to be said on the charge of forgery. A second part of Babrius was 
edited, in 1859, by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, from a transcript furnished 
by M. Melas ; and with reference to that it is said that at first considerable 
suspicion of forgery, with reference to the MS. from which the transcript 
had been made, was entertained. That suspicion is now at an end; and 
therefore it may be concluded, the literary world is placed in secure posses- 
sion of the writings of a veritable ancient author. 

The task which the Rev. James Davies has imposed upon himself is, to 
sive as close a translation as can be effected, through the medium of English 
rhymes, of the verses of a Greek poet. The original work in Greek is 


described by the translator (we use his own words) as “ easy, pure, and | 


elegant. Neither, while it is far from being ornate, is it in any degree bald 
or meagre.” The translator adds that “his great aim has been to produce a 
yersion which, while literal, should preserve as far as lay in his (the transla- 
tor’s) power, the elegance and terseness of the original.” 

We wish we could compliment the Rev. Mr. Davies upon the success 
of his efforts; but what is to be said of such versification as_ the 
following )— 


*¢ Some oxen wish’d the butcher tribe to kill, 
Who boasted a, to them, destructive skill.”’—xxi., p. 23. 


** A farmer's land, fresh sown with wheaten grain, 
Was being wasted by the hurtful crane ; 
Long did the farmer lift an empty sling, 
By fear alone their troop discomfiting.’’—xxvi. p. 28. 


A book of “ fables” is one certain to be read by the young, and little doubt 
need be entertained that this new version of Aisop will be eagerly sought for. 
The translator ought to have calculated on the probable popularity of his 
work, and consequently left out whatever could not be perused but with 
advantage by persons of tender years. Until we met with the fables of 
Babrius, we had entertained the notion that the most infamous of the many 
immoral tales to be found in the “ Decameron” of Boccacio, was derived from 
the abominable romance of Petronius Arbiter. According to Babrius 
(part 1, fab. exi.), it is as old as the days of Aisop. But wherefore should it 
he translated into English verse? Why not mark it as amongst “ the 
omitted?” In the original Greek it could do little mischief, and certainly no 
English mind, previously pure, be contaminated by it. 

If our space permitted, we might contrast the 118th fable in Part I. 
of Babrius, with Horace’s version, lib. ii, sat. 6, lines 79 to 117, in order 
that it might be seen how superior was the Latin to the Greek poet. 
But this cannot be done. It only remains to say that, considering the 
preface, the notes, and the translation of Babrius, as executed by the reverend 
author, he is not open to the same reproach that was cast upon Cervius ; 
for none can, with truth or justice, declare concerning him, and the time 


he has devoted to his work— 
*¢ varrit aniles 
Ex re fabellas.”’ 








INCOMPREHENSIBLE POLITICIANS.* 


The author of “ Historical Recollections of the Reign of William IV.” 
apologises, in his preface, for dwelling upon a period which has already 
occupied the attention of such well-known writers as Mr. Roebuck, Miss 
Martineau, and Sir Archibald Alison. For an eye-witness, and one having a 
personal acquaintance with some of the leading political characters in the 
Williamite era, no such apology is needed, provided the author is able 
to tell the public something not hitherto known, or, that his position 
enables him to throw new lights upon past transactions. 

Is the author a Whig, or a Tory, or does he belong to the new Irish party ? 
He does not say, and we cannot venture to guess ; but his work affords us the 
opportunity for stating a few facts of which Irishmen ought not to be 
forgetful. We are aware that a new party has of late years grown up 
amongst the Roman Catholics in Ireland, calling itself, par excellence, “ the 
Trish Party,” which shews, on all occasions, a disposition to coalesce with 
the Tories, and oppose the Whigs, and yet is without Mr. Maley’s abilities 
or learning to afford a plausible reason for the faith it professes, and the 
policy it pursues. 

Mr. Maley, whether he is or not a member of the new “Irish Party,” has 
written the ablest book that has yet been put forward in vindication of its 
policy ; and we shall therefore take the liberty of calling attention to circum- 
stances on which he has not dwelt, and of which the young “ Irish Party” 
Seems to be in absolute ignorance. 

Instead of going back to the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries to discover 
the origin of the two great parties—Whigs and Tories—we shall at once 
Come to modern times, to the generation that were men when William IV. 
ascended the throne, and who are now grandsires. The generation of 
that day had grown up from infancy to the full maturity of manhood under 
the domination of the Tories ; for the Tory party had been in power from 
the year 1783 until the accession of William IV., with the exception of a 
eW months in 1806, when the Whigs were in office, and when—(the young 
Irish Party” ought to be informed of the fact)—the Whig party aban- 
doned_ office rather than comply with the condition sought to be imposed 
“pon it by George IIL, of foregoing, for the future, its advocacy of the 
oman Catholic claims to religious equality. 

_From 1783 until 1830 the Tory party was in power. What was the con- 
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e connection with Asia, and that he was cotemporary with the Emperor 





review of Mr. Madden’s “ Lives and Times of the United Irishmen,” we 
have shown what was the miserable condition of Ireland, and of the Roman 
Catholics hem previous to the Union of the two Parliaments. The 
promises e to the Roman Catholics by the Tories previous to the Union 
were perfidiously violated. The abortive insurrection, or _rather,-the five 
minutes’ émeute of Robert Emmet, in Thomas-street, Dublin, afforded a 
pretext for a renewal of the atrocities practised upon them in 1798 and 1799. 
As regards the poorer classes of the Irish Roman Catholics, the policy of 
the Tory party was ever the same—it was an unswerving oo of ruthless 
cruelty. hat was its conduct to the middle classes of Roman Catholics ? 
The Roman Catholic newspapers, or Liberal-Protestant journals, advocating 
emancipation, were beset with prosecutions for libels. Journalists were 
crushed with scandalous fines and wasting imprisonment. For instance 
the proprietor of the Dublin Evening Post, Mr. John Magee, was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment and a ruinons fine. Mr. Maley ought, unless 
he was a boy when William IV. ascended the throne, to be old enough to 
remember that publishers were punished even with the pillory in the city 
of Dublin. The meetings of the Roman Catholics were beset with spies. 
British subjects were prosecuted by a Tory Attorney-General, and tried by a 
packed jury of Tory corporators, because they assembled together “ for 
the purpose of preparing a petition to Parliament for Catholic Emanci- 
pation.” Roman Catholics were rigidly excluded from the corporations in 
towns ; and in all cases of great importance they were shut out of the jury- 
box. They were, so long as the Tories were in office, treated as an inferior 
caste in their own country. 

Such were the Tories in Ireland from 1783 to 1830. They proved them- 
selves to be relentless foes to Irish Roman Catholics ; and during the whole 
of that period the Whigs were advocates for Roman Catholic Emancipation ; 
had, in 1806, sacrificed office for the sake of their clients ; and were at all 
times, during the reign of George IIL, of the Regency, and the reign of 
George IV., urging the concession of Catholic Emaycipation upon the Crown, 
the Ministry, and Parliament. 

The Roman Catholic Relief Bill received the royal assent in April, 1829 ; 
the Tories remained in office for nineteen months afterwards, and during the 
whole of that period the Relief Bill remained upon the Statute Book—a dead 
letter! The Irish Roman Catholics were retained in the same condition of 
serfage and degradation in which they had been previous to its enactment. 
This was an iniquitous policy, and produced its natural consequences. It 
was a despair of justice from the Tories, as a party, that first originated the 
cry for “a repeal of the Union,” and all the agitation that for years after- 
wards distracted the empire. 

Mr. Maley finds great fault with the Tories for this conduct ; but he does 
not see very clearly, as we conceive, that when the Whigs came into office in 
England, the Tories continued in power in Ireland. On the contrary, he 
blames the Whigs for what was then done by the Prime-Minister of the Tories 
(the present Earl of Derby.) We do not accuse Lord Derby of then wilfully 
betraying the party with which he professed to act, but though in name then 
a Whig, all his acts were those of a Tory. He placed Tories on the bench, 
his Attorney-General was a Tory—so rank a Tory as to take upon himself the 
odious task of opposing an address to the Whig Master of the Rolls, the 
illustrious John Philpot Curran. As a Tory, but calling himself a Whig, 
Lord Derby (then Mr. Stanley) patronized none but notorious Tories, and 
discountenanced all in Ireland who had been previously acting with the 
Whigs, whether they were liberal Protestants or Roman Catholics. He was 
not, as the Irish Secretary of Lord Grey, a Whig, or true to the principles of 
the Whigs. His delight seemed to be to harass, thwart, and persecute all 
who had in Ireland been the sincere advocates of Whig principles. He was 
like the goblin-dwarf in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, when assuming the 
form of the young Buccleuch :— 

** For so the Dwarf his part did play; 
And in the shape of that young boy, 
He wrought the Castle much annoy. 
The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinched, and beat, and overthrew, 
Nay, some of them he wellnigh slew.” 

The monument of Lord Derby's Tory policy in Ireland was the Reform 
sill. Instead of enlarging the constituency, its operation was (as he was 
forewarned it would be), to diminish the number of the electors, and it 
diminished them so thoroughly and completely, that in 1850 there were only 
72,000 parliamentary voters in a population of six millions ! 

With the downfall of Lord Derby as Irish Secretary for the Whigs ceased 
the reign of Toryism in Ireland, which had prevailed over that country from 
1753. 

Under a Whig administration, the Irish Roman Catholics were first 
elevated to the rank, rights, and privileges of free men. So long as the 
reign of the Tories was supreme and uncontrolled, they had been treated 
as serfs. 

The young “Trish Party” seems to be ignorant of these facts ; but fortu- 
nately the young “Irish Party” represents only a small noisy section of their 
countrymen, not the great body of the Irish Roman Catholic gentry, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and farmers. Those who deserve the name of “ the 
people,” are not forgetful that Whigs were their advocates when they were 
suffering—that Whigs sustained them when they were oppressed ; and they 
well know that to the Whig party are they indebted for the change that has 
taken place in their condition—for their being, at this moment, in all things, 
on an equality with Englishmen. And no doubt they will, should danger 


| threaten the empire, act like Englishmen—with life, with wealth,—to prove 


they are attached to the British constitution—-true and devoted ; the loyal 
subjects of an English sovereign, 





THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR.* 
Accurate, and therefore reliable information upon Alzeria as a 
place of residence for persons afflicted with consumption, may be ob- 
tained in this book, Pine author, Mr. Henry E. Pope, kad been resid- 


; , | ing at Hyéres, and hearing marvellous reports as to the climate of 
“tion of the Irish Roman Catholics during the whole of that period! In a | 


Algiers, with regard to its influence on chest complaints, he determined to 


* The Corsair and His Conqueror: a Winter in Algiers, By Heary E. Pope. London: 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 15060. 
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test what he had been told by his own nal e ience. The results of 


perso xperie 
his investigation are given in a work which he has entitled “ The Corsair and — 


his Conqueror: a Winter in Algiers.” Inde 
mation collected by Mr. Pope, his pages will be found interesting, from the 
insight they afford into the condition of Algeria as a French colony. The 


Galle conquerors, it a are detested the tribes t have subdued ; 
and the feelings of the latter are strongly typified in the credence given to an 
old prophecy for some years current amongst them. The is to the 


effect, “that Algiers should be first stormed by the English, then taken by 
the French, and then retaken by the English, who were to oceupy it perma- 
nently.”. Upon this prophecy the author observes : “ The first two of these 
events have already been realized in the expedition of Lord Exmouth, and the 
battle of Sidi-Ferruch, and many of the native population are eagerly 
expecting the conclusion of the prophecy, to which they look forward with 
singular pleasure.” 








THE HEDGE IN THE GREEN LANE, 


Unper the hedge where I recline, 

Screened from the sultry summer-shine, 

I have a garden fair to see, 

As good as the duke’s, if it pleases me. 

And these my flowers: the slim harebell, 

With slender cups where the fairies dwell ; 

And the dewy daisy, crimson tipped, 

As pure as a child, and as rosy-lipped ; 

And golden-yellow, all glinting up, 

The celandine, and the buttercup, 

And the dandelion, with milky ring, 

Coins of the mintage of the Spring ; 

And the pimpernel, that sleeps at noon, 

Like an Eastern maiden flushed with June; 

And the blue forget-me-not, flower of maids 

Who dream of love in the evening shades ; 

And the wild wood-strawberry, opening fair 

Its petals five to the sunny air; 

And the trailing ivy that braids and weaves, 

And makes a carpet of its leaves, 

Or climbs like a child to the gnarled knee 

Of the great, high-spreading old oak, tree ; 

And the woodbine, scattering sweet perfume, 

And the meadow-sweet, and the bonnie broom, 

Dear to our hearts for a thousand songs 

Of love’s delight and lovers’ wrongs ; 

And briony, cousin of the vine, 

Up-clambering with its fingers fine, 

And hanging from each sheltering tree, 

Its garlands of embroidery, 

With sea-green berries and twisted rings, 

Fit for the diadems of kings ; 

But far more fitting and bright and rare, 

As a wreath for childhood’s forehead fair, 

Twived ‘mid the curls of its sunny hair. 
And all these blooms in my garden grow, 

All in this hedge where the wild winds blow ; 

And a hundred others as fair as they, 

That I could count in a summer day, 

Under the hedge where I sit alone, 

Lulled by the bee with his trumpet tone, 

And the blithe lark singing from the sky 

My concert, and my lullaby. 








Mars or Sourn America.—A very valuable work has just been published by 
by Messrs. Triibner & Co. The book is in the Spanish language, and its title- 
page may be thus translated :— 


** A Collection of the Titles of all the Maps, Plans, Views, &c., relating to Spanish America, 
Brazil, and the Adjacent Islands, chronologically arranged, and preceded by an Introduction 
upon the Cartographical History of America, by E. Urtcorcura, M.D., Ph. D., Professor of 
Ghamiatey in the College of Our Lady of the Rosary, &c. &c.” 


The title-page does not convey an accurate notion of the contents; for 
it is, in point of fact, an annotated catalogue of a vast number of maps, 
plans, &c., relating to South America. There is, for instance, a full account 
of 178 maps of America in its entirety ; 64 maps of North America; 100 maps 
of California, Florida, and Texas; 235 maps of Mexico; 285 maps of the Antillas ; 
120 maps of Central America; 150 maps of South America in general ; 130 maps 
of Guayanas ; 179 maps of New Granada ; 53 maps of Venezuela; 20 of Ecuador ; 
193 of Brazil; 16 of Bolivia; 138 of Peru; 119 of the Argentine Confederation 
and Uruguay; 126 of Chili; and 126 of Patagonia and islands in the Pacific. 
The dimensions of these maps are in most cases specified, and any peculiarity in 
them pointed out and minutely described. This valuable work was commenced 
by its author in Brussels, then enlarged in Spain, and finally completed in Paris. 
It was prepared with a view to publication—but that thought was afterwards 
abandoned—and has only now been carried out throuch the friendly aid and 
encouragement of the Messrs. Triibner. It is in these words the author, writing 
from Bogota, expresses his gratitude to the London publisher :— 


“‘ Mi amigo, el Senor Trabner, saco del olvido mi pobre manuscrito, venciendo, al fin, con sus 
instancias mi desaliento. 
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NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





SIR HENRY GEORGE WARD, G.C.M.G. 

Sir Henry George Ward, Knight, Governor of Madras, only son of the late 
Robert Plumer Ward, of Gilston Park, Herts, Esquire (anthor of “ Tremaine,” 
and other popular works), by his 
first wife, Catharine Julia, danghter 
of Christopher Thomas Maling, of 
West Herrington, Durham, Esquire, 
Born February 27, 1797; married in 
1524, Emily Elizabeth,second daugh. 
ter of Sir John Swinburne, Bart. He 
was Charge-d’ Affairs to the Republic 
of Mexico from 1825 to 1827, and 
afterwards joint Plenipotentiary for 
the treaty of commerce with that 
state. In 1849 he was appointed Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
and received, according to usage, on that occasion, the Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. In February, 1855, he was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the island of Ceylon, from whence he had just 
arrived at Madras, to the government of which he had succeeded on the recall of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, when he was attacked by cholera, and died on the 2nd of 
August. Sir Henry was proprietor of the Weekly Chronicle newspaper, from its 
establishment till May, 1849. In the House of Commons Mr. Ward sat for 
several years as representative for St. Albans and Sheffield, and attracted con. 
siderable attention by his speeches on “the Abuses of the Irish Established 
Church.’ His motion in 1834, for the appropriation to secular purposes of the 
surplus funds of the Church, led to the breaking up of the Grey administration. 








THE DOWAGER LADY RIVERS. 

Thursday, September 5th, at 
Rushmore Lodge, Dorsetshire, the 
Right Hon. Frances Baroness Rivers, 
only daughter of the late Lieut.. 
Col. Francis Hales-Rigby, of Mistley 
House, Essex, born in 1756, mar. 
ried February 9th, 1808, Horace 
William, third Baron Rivers, by 
whom she leaves surviving issue 
—1. The present Lord Rivers ; 
2. Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Horace Piit; 
and 3. The Hon. Harriet Elizabeth, wife of Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. 








THE LADY ADELA IBBETSON. 


Tuesday, September 4th, at Osterley Park, near Hanwell, the Lady Adela 
Corsanda Maria, youngest daughter of George Child Villiers, fifth Earl of Jersey, 
by the present Countess Dowager of Jersey. Born March 25, 1828; married 
November, 1846, Captain Charles Parke Ibbetson, then of the 11th Hussars. 
Within the brief period of twelve months the Countess Dowager of Jersey has 
been bereaved of her husband, George (fifth earl), her eldest son (sixth earl), and 
her only remaining daughter, the Lady Adela Ibbetson. 





THE COUNTESS MANVERS. 

Friday, Sept. Sth, at Thoresby Park, Nottinghamshire, the Right Hon. 
Mary Letitia, Countess of Man- 
vers, eldest daughter of the late 
Anthony Hardolph Eyre, of Grove, 
in the same county, Esq. ; born Octo- 
ber 11th, 1784, married at Grove, 
August 23rd, 1804, Charles Herbert 
Pierrepont, the present Earl Man- 
vers, by whom she leaves surviving 
issue —1. Sydney William Robert, 
Viscount Newark; 2. The Lady 
Mary, wife of the Hon. Edward Egerton, M.P.; and 3. The Lady Annora 
Charlotte, wife of Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, Esq., M.P. 








THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES WILSON. 


The Right Hon. James Wilson, Financial Member of the Council of India, 
born at Hawick in 1805, married, in 1832, the daughter of William Preston, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Esq., by whom he has left a family of nine daughters. Mr. 
Wilson was originally engaged in business; put meeting with misfortunes, and 
having a large family to provide for, he established, in 1843, The Econom's 
newspaper, in which he advocated with great energy and ability the principles of 
Free Trade. In 1847 he obtained a seat in Parliament as member for West- 
bury; and in May, 1848, was appointed a Secretary to the Board of C ontrol. 


+ 


t 


| In December, 1852, he became, under Lord Aberdeen’s Government, Secretary 


= 


The publishers have conferred, not merely a favour upon a friend, but a benefit | 


upon the public, in giving to the world this mass of information. 
snecess of his book may be equal to its merits. If it were translated into English, 
we would recommend it as a valuable addition to the library of every literary 
institution in the British empire. 


We hope the | 


to the Treasury. In 1857, he was elected M.P. for Devonport ; and in 
June, 1859, Vice-President of the Board of Trade and a Privy Councillor. In the 
August following he was sent to India as Financial Secretary, where his health 
becoming seriously affected by the climate, he was advised to go to a Hill Stations 
but his strong sense of duty inducing him to remain on the scene of his labours, 
he was attacked by acute dysentery, and died at Calcutta on the 11th ult., 
the 55th year of his age. Mr. Wilson was the author of several pamphlets on the 
late Corn Laws, Currency, Banking, and other political and financial subjects. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Lord Sandys.—Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. Arthur Moyses William 
Hill, Baron Sandys, Colonel of the Royal Scots Greys, who died on the 16th of 
July last, at his seat Court, Worcestershire, at the age of 69, had 
made his will on the 17th of July, 1848, which was proved in London, on the 1st 
of September, 1860, by his brother, Lord George Augustus Hill, who is appointed 
gole executor. The will is very short, and gives the personal property, which is 
sworn under £10,000, together with the realty, to his lordship’s brother, Lord 
George Hill. It was attested by William Stuart, solicitor, Ombersley, and 
Robert Taylor, farmer, Ombersley. The testator died a bachelor, and conse- 
quently the entailed estates revert to the next heir, his brother, heretofore Lord 
Arthur Marcus Hill, P.C., now Lord Sandys. The deceased Baron was the 
second son of Arthur, the second Marquis of Downshire, by his wife Mary, created 
in her own right Baroness Sandys, only daughter of Col. the Hon. Martin Sandys, 
and niece and heiress of Edwyn, second and last Lord Sandys, of the first crea- 
tion, and was brother of the late, and uncle of the present Marquis of Downshire. 





Major-General Godfrey Charles Mundy, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
island of Jersey, formerly of Lowndes-square, Knightsbridge, died, after a few 
days’ illness, at the Coburg Hotel, Charles-street, Grosvenor-square, on the 10th 
of July last. This officer’s will, which bears date in 1855, was proved in London 
on the 10th of the present month, by Montagu Chambers, Esq., Q.C., and Abel 
Jenkins, Esq., solicitor, New Inn, the acting executors and trustees. The major- 
gencral had a power of disposition over £30,000, his wife taking a life-interest 
therein, which at her decease is to devolve to his two sons, the elder taking two 
thirds, and the younger the remaining third. Amongst some small tokens of 
kindly regard for certain individuals, he has bestowed upon his eldest son his 
Damascus sword, and to two of his brothers he has left his Bhurtpore sword and 
ivory-hilted staff sword. The attesting witnesses to the will are J. H. Lefroy 
and Edward Pennington, both of the War Department, Whitehall-gardens. This 
military officer is highly connected, being descended, on the maternal side, from 
the gallant Admiral Lord Rodney, and is the son of the late General Godfrey 
Basil Mundy, and was the nephew of Admiral Sir George Mundy, K.C.B.; his 
brothers also hold commissions in the army as Lieutenant-Colonels. 


Major-General Frederick Thomas Buller, late of the Coldstream Guards, 
of St. Alban’s-place, Pall-mall, died at Dover, on the 5th of June last, aged 61. 
This officer made his will whilst travelling on the Continent, and on his stay at 
Ischl, in Austria. It is exceedingly brief, being comprehended in a very few sen- 
tences, which we give in nearly the precise words of the will. It commences,— 
“Executor, the Reverend William Buller. I, Frederick Thomas Buller, being in 
health, both of body and mind, do give and bequeath to the Rev. William Buller 
all property, personal or otherwise, accruing to me under my father’s will, and 
that I may die legally possessed of plate at bankers, wines at Ostende and at 
the brokers. £100 to the Society for the Protection of Animals, and £100 to 
F. B. Robinson. (Signed) F. T. Buller, Major-general.” It was duly attested by 
Charles Shegener and Alphonse Méplond, the latter witness being the major- 
general’s valet, and who was a private in a French regiment of Hussars, and was 
engaged by the major-general as a domestic bodily servant, and travelled with 
him on the Continent during the years 1856 to 1859. 


The Reverend Leveson Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., Chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral, and Prebendary of York, of West Dean House, Chichester, Newsell Park, 
near Royston, Herts, and of 29, Portland-place, London, at which latter residence 
he died on the 26th of July last, aged 72. This reverend gentleman made his 
will on the 20th of June preceding his death, which was proved in London on 
the 3rd of September, by his relict the Hon. Caroline Mary Vernon-Harcourt, 
eldest daughter of the late Lord Selsey, one of the executors, the personalty being 
sworn under £40,000. The testator has bequeathed to his wife the whole of his 
property both real and personal, for her own absolute use and disposition, with 
the exception of some few legacies of small amount, which are bestowed as tokens 
of kindness and affection upon his brothers and sisters, and brothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law, and to his godchildren. To his nephew, Augustus Harcourt, he 
has left his chemical and scientific apparatus. The testator appears to have had 
no other church preferment whatever but the chancellorship and prebendal stall 
of the cathedral. These two appointments he has held conjointly for the term of 
thirty-three years. The deceased was the second son of the late Archbishop of York, 
who added to the family name of Vernon that of Harcourt, upon inheriting the 
estates of William, Earl of Harcourt. 


John Swarbreck Gregory, Esq., of Great Cumberland-street, Hyde Park, 
and of Bedford-row and Parliament-street, the senior partner in that well-known 
firm of Gregory, Gregory, Skinner, & Rowcliffe, Solicitors, died on the 23rd of 
July last, aged 72, at his son’s residence at the Foundling Hospital, Mr. George 
Gregory being the treasurer of that noble institution. The executors appointed 
are Thomas Fox Lewin, Esq., his cousin, George Burrow Gregory, Esq., his son, 
and Robert Bayly Follett, Esq. (the latter not acting). The testator died pos- 
Sessed of both real and personal property of very considerable magnitude, the 
personalty alone being sworn under £80,000. The will, with four codicils, was 
duly proved in the principal registry of the Court of Probate by the two first- 
named executors. The estates, which are situate in England and Ireland (the 
latter the testator inherited from his father) he has bequeathed to his son. The 
remainder of his property he has directed to be equally divided amongst his three 
children, share and share slike. There are legacies also bestowed upon his ser- 
vants. The will was executed on the 3lst March, 1852. 


Edward Basnett, Esq., of Camberwell, Surrey, senior partner in the firm of 
Basnett and Balderston, solicitors, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn, died on the 23rd 
of August last. He had executed his will on the 5th of November, 1858, to 
Which a codicil is added, dated 14th April, 1860, principally disposing of family 








portraits. He appointed as his executors his brother James Basnett, Esq., his | 


Lincoln's Inn, barrister, who duly proved the will in the London Court of Pro- 
bate, on the 10th day of the present month. The personal property was sworn 
under £16,000, which he has bequeathed, together with his realty, in the follow- 
ng manner :—To his sister, who resided with him, he has left all his furniture, 
Piate, library (excepting his law books), pictures, &c.; to this bequest he has 
—— a legacy of £200, and an annuity of £250. The testator bequeaths to his 
rother James a specific legacy of £1,000, together with his real estate, and the 
residue of his personal. There are bequests to between twenty and thirty persons 
Connected with the testator by family ties, to each of whom he has left sums 
pe soa. m amount. To his partner, Alexander Balderston a legacy of 100 
;,___veas and his law books, and 100 guineas to his executor, Mr. Boyle. All 
“eacies are directed to be paid to the respective parties free of legacy duty. 


Cousin Thomas Basnett, Esq., and William Robert Augustus Boyle, Esq., of | 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frou SEPTEMBER 6rx to SEPTEMBER 13rn. 


Address to the Candidates for Ordination. B The Works of H . With English Notes, 
the Bishop of Oxford. Second edition. Rev. J. H. I. v ervotames: 
Crown, 8vo. cloth. 6s. J.H. Parker. l2mo. cloth. 12s. 6d.. Lockwoo8r 

Medted by the Ree SP. Dimock, Crows | (B-H.) Metaliorgs of Cancer, sanbern's 

i v.d. . . . . of Cc 4 1 t 
bro. be.” J. H. Parker. Loteod -; 


Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs. M. Pirie. Watt's (A.) Electro - Metallurgy. 
12mo. cloth, 3s, 6d. Ditto gilt, 4s. J. 12mo. 1s. 6d. acon seed 

Blackwood. Weale’s Classical Series. Homer's Odyssey, 
Buss (H.) Mother’s Medical Present. 32mo. 19 to 24, and Hymns. 12mo. 2s. Loekwood. 

cloth. 2s. 6d. Blackwood. Catullus, Tibullus, and Ovid. 12mo. 
Marley's (R.) Medical Missionaries. Crown 2s. Lockwood. 

8vo. cloth. 1s. Blackwood. ; -—————. Euripides Alcestis. 12mo. 1s. Lock- 
Monsell’s (J. 8. B.) Parish Musings. Fifth wood, 

edition. 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons Abbott's Life of Peter the Great. Royal 32mo. 
gilt edges. 1s. Allman. 


Arnold’s (T. K.) First French Book. Fifth 
edition. 12mo. cloth. 5s. 6d. Rivingtons. Mary Markland, the Cottage Daughter. 12mo, 








Arnold's (T.K.) Hist. Ant. Epitome, Seventh cloth. Is. Nisbett & Co. 
edition. 4s. Rivingtons. ——— l2mo. cloth gilt. Is. 6d. Nis- 
Railway Library. Vol. 211. Maxwell, 12mo. bett & Co. 


boards. 2s. Routledge. Haldame’s Exposition of the Hebrews. Feap. 
Harris's (W.H.) Handbook of Latin Syntax. cloth. 4s. 6d. Nisbett & Co. 

Post 8vo. 3s. Lewis. Delamotte’s (F.) Primer of the Art of Iumi- 
Agnes Lowther. By Joceline Gray. Foolscap nation. Square,cloth. 9s. Spon. 

8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Tresidder. Martin's (W. A.) Serew Cuttings Tables for 
Baneroft’s (G.) History of the United States Mechanical Engineers, Royal Syo, 1s, 

Vol. 8. Royal 8vo. 14s. Triibner. Spon. 


Urivieechea Mapoteca Columbiana. 8vo. 3d. ———— Sewed. 6d. 
American Spanish. 6s. Triibner. Seeing and Hearing; or, First Impressions in 
Carstone Rectory. By G. Graham. 3 vols. Natal. 12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. 
Post 8vo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. Hurst & Blackett, Canterbury in the Olden Time. By John 
Wordsworth’s (C.) Greek Testament, Part 2. Brent. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s, Bell & 


** Acts.” Second edition. Imperial 8vo. Daldy. 

The Life of Martin Luther, in short Words, 
By Sarah Crompton. Square, sewed, 1s, 
Bell & Daldy. 

The Mount Vernon. Papers by Edward 
Everett. Post Svo. cloth (American). 


10s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

Mayhew’s (E.) Dogs, their Management. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. Routledge. 

Play-Hours and Half-Holidays. By the Author 
of Walks and Talks. 12mo. 5s. Routledge. 

Haycock’s (W.) Gentleman's Stable Manual. 8s. 6d. Low & Son. 
Second edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Rout- MeCullock’s Commercial Dictionary, 1559-60. 
ledge. 8vo., cloth. £2.10s. Longman, 

Blair’s Sermons, with Life. By J. Finlayson. —— Half-Russian. £2. 15s. Longman. 
Newedition. 8vo. cloth. 7s. Tegg & Son. Keane's (A.) Handbook of the History of 

Walker’s Dictionary. By Davenport. New English Language. 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
Edition. 18mo. cloth. 3s. 6. Teas & Co, Longman. 








Do. Roan. 4s. Tegg & Co, The Dead Shot, or Sportsman's Complete 
Cloth. With Key. 4s. 6d. Tegg Guide. By Marksman. Foolscap 8vo, 
Co Half-bound, 5s. Longman. 


Hunter's (Rev. John) Key to Paraphrasin 
Analysis of Sentences l2mo, cloth, 1s, 3d, 
Longmans. 


& Co. 
——- Roan. 5s. Tegg & Co. 

Hooker’s (W.) Natural History for Schools, 
&e. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Low & Sons. 
The Marine Compass. By H. M. Baker. A Few Hymns and some Spiritual Songs 
4to boards. 3s. 6d. Drooster & Allen. selected 1856 for the Little Flock. 18mo. 

Confessions of A Pretty Woman. Parlour cloth. 1s, 6d, Groombridge. 
Library, vol, 220; 2s. Clarke. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Routledge’s “‘ Christmas Book”’ for 1861 will be published in October. 
The subject is the ‘ Collected Poems of Eliza Cook,” printed on tinted paper, and 
illustrated by Gilbert. 

Messrs. Routledge & Co. have some new works in the press. A boy's book, 
entitled “‘ Digby Heathcoat,” by W. H. Kingston; ‘ Mines, Minerals, and Metals,” 
by J. H. Pepper, Esq.; a new edition of Bunyan’s works, illustrated by Watson ; 
and another boy’s book, by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, entitled “ Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches in Natural History.” 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have a new work by Mr. Walter Thornbury in the 
press, entitled “ British Artists, from Hogarth to Turner.” 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have concluded an arrangement with Mr. Charles 
Dickens for a new serial, which will be commenced very shortly. 

Mr. James Duffy, the publisher, of Wellington-quay, Dublin, is abont estab- 
lishing a London house, and will commence in a few days at 22, Paternoster. 
row. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is engaged on “ A History of Industrial Exhibitions,” 
under the patronage of the Prince Consort, which will be published by Messrs. 
Allen, of Leadenhall-street, in November. 

Messrs. Triibner and Co. announce two new American editions: ‘‘ Bancroft’s 
History of the United States,” Vol. viii., and the “ New American Cyclopedia,” 
Vol. x. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, and Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, the literary 
auctioneers, have closed their establishments till November. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORREGGIO'SS ECCE HOMO, the long-songht Replica of the National 

Gallery Picture, which the most eminent judges pronounce the finest painting in this 

country, is ON VIEW, from Ten till Nine (Admission, 6d.), at GARDNER'S GALLERY, 
119, Oxford-street. 


RENCH EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall. — The Seventh Annual 

Exhibition of Pictures, the contributions of ARTISTS of the FRENCH and FLEMISH 

SCHOOLS, including Henrietta Browne’s Great Picture of ‘* The Sisters of Mercy,” is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogues, 6d, Open from Nine till Six daily. 





ee 











XR. HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE of the FINDING of the 
I SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in July, 1854, is NOW ON 
VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, from Nine till Six. Admission, 1s. 





ET ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S PICTURES of “SCENES IN 
i SCOTLAND,” and “SPAIN AND FRANCE,” are NOW ON VIEW at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, from Nine till Six. Admission, Is. 





— — — 





HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Miss AMY SEDGWICK being 
unable to appear on Monday next, in consequence of an accident, her re-appearance is 
postponed until Monday, September 24th ; therefore on Monday next, September 17th, and during 
the week, will be performed, positively for the last six nights, when it must be finally withdrawn, 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE; after which (by desire) FITZSMYTHE OF FITZSMYTHE 
HALL, and NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS. Box office open daily from 10 till 5. 





TEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
Mr. B. WEBSTER.—SECOND WEEK of Mr. DION BOUCICAULT and Miss 
AGNES ROBERTSON.—On Monday and during the week, THE COLLEEN BAWN, 
Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billington, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, Miss Agnes 
Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley. After which SHE WwoU LD 
BE AN ACTRESS. Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Laidlaw, Mrs. Chatterley, Mr. W. Smith, 
P. Bedford, Mr. Romer. To conclude with MUSIC HATIL CHARMS, Mr, D, Fisher, 


Romer, Warde; Miss K. Kelly. Commence at Seven. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. é 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


o the immediate borders of the counties of Northampton 
aval Leicester. — The distinguished Mansion known as 
Bi Grange, an extensive and magnificent structure, 

ting « fine example of the Tudor period of archi- 
tecture, with every iotersal fitting and decoration in pure 


o 


keeping, and suitable for a nobleman or gentleman with a 
large establishment, ifully situate two miles from 
Rugby, affording excellent railway transit, and surrounded vA 
about 400 acres of overlooking a delightful land- 


seape, formed by a yo hey red pasture vale, terminated 
by the high land dividing the counties of Warwick and 
Northampton, in the heart of a district hunted by the 


Pytchley, the Quorn, and three other fashionable packs of 
foxhounds. ’ 
Wy ESses. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


OAKLEY have been honoured with instructions to 
offer by public SALE, at the MART, near the Bank, on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, at Twelve, the above remarkably 
important FREEHOLD PROPERTY, consisting of a noble 
mansion, erected within the last twenty years, in the most 
substantial and costly manner (selected bricks, with stone 
dressings throughout), from the designs and under the 
immediate superintendence of the late A. W. R. Pugin, Esq., 
the celebrated ecclesiastical architect, and it was his first 
as well as his grandest work in domestic Mediaeval art, 
carried out with an enthusiastic zealousness, a minuteness 
of detail, an uniformity in design, and a purity of style 
truly marvellous. It is placed on a dry and healthy site, 
commanding rich home scenery, is surrounded by a compact 
domain of about 400 acres, chiefly park-lands and parklike 
pastures and paddocks (in which are well-frequented fox earths, 
scouring frequent meets), and the soe by a shrubbery 
avenue, which only admits of a view of its stately turret tower, 
and the massive arched porch entrance gives to the building a 
most imposing appearance. Its interior arrangements consist 
of an entrance hall, 31 by 21 feet, in fine keeping; billiard room 
adjoining, 22 feet square ; dining hall, 37 by 24 feet, with a 
minstrel gallery or orchestra; a noble gallery, 102 feet by 
17 feet 6; a library, communicating by sliding doors with the 
drawing room, forming together a fine reception room or saloon, 
75 feet by 21 feet, and having large stone bay windows over- 
looking the grounds, and a rich prospect ; all fitted and finished 
with exquisite taste, and in thorough keeping with the particn- 
lar period, having English oak panels, the linen, and other 
chaste patterns, exhibiting the finest examples of joiners’ 
work; with oak floors beautifully laid and polished; boldly 
sculptured chimney-pieces, with massive dog supports ; stained 
glass windows, &c., giving, with all the unique appointments 
in antique carving, a perfect baronial air. There is also 
a delightful second drawing room 21 feet by 16 feet, with a 
bay 16 feet by 11 feet, and finished with old and fine tapestry 

anels, an elegant boudoir, and other rooms of a minor character. 

‘bere are 41 chambers (exclusive of six men-servants’ rooms), 

»proached by a fine English oak staircase, of which number 
1 are principal apartments, with dressing-rooms, large, lofty, 
and cheerful, and fitted throughout in true taste, with massive 
carved, canopy, state, and other bedsteads, wardrobes with 
elaborately carved panels, and other articles, rare, curious, and 
costly. 

The domestic offices are planned with great attention to con- 
venience, and are fully equal to the requirements of a large 
family, and include a finely-arranged kitchen, with an ante- 
roem communicating with the dining-room. The whole of the 
house lighted with gas made upon the premises. The out- 
offices are numerous and substantial, and include three 3-stall 
stables fitted with oak, and six loose boxes, saddle and harness- 
rooms, &c., and a shoeing-forge, a range of five double coach- 
houses, a pump-house, &c.; an excellent gasometer, erected at 
a distance from the mansion, precluding the possibility of an- 
noyance, and supplying the mansion and every part of the 
premises. The pleasure-grounds contain extensive gravelled 
and lawn terraces, with avenues of the arancaria and the deo- 
dora, a capital bowling-green, and extensive conservatory; a 
walled kitchen- en, in perfect order. The Bilton Grange 
farm-house, with substantial and newly-erected farm-buildings, 
together with various ornamental cottages within the demain, 
embracing in its entirety 392a. Ir. 2p., of which 266a. Or. 21p. 
are rich and usefa) pastures, 107a. Ir. 37p. corn and root land, 
and the remainder, 18a. 2r. 14p., the mansion grounds and cur- 
tilage, forming a magnificent freehold residential property. 

Note.—-Immediate possession may be obtained, and the whole 
of the appropriate antique fitted and other furniture, may be 
taken by the purchaser, at a valuation, to be made in the usual 
manner. Also, as an appendage to the Bilton Grange mansion, 
Danchurch Lodge, a very superior hunting-hox, most substan- 
tially erected and faced with stone, commanding a charming 
home landscape, with internal arrangements suited to a gen- 
tleman with a small establishment, and comprising entrance- 
hall, dining-room, drawing-room, and morning-room, with conve- 
nient and suitable offices, and ten. good chambers. The out-offices 
consist of two coach-houses, with harness and saddle-rooms, 
two loose boxes, &c., placed in a pitched carriage yard. A sub- 
stantial mewly-anected range, containing eight capital loose 
boxes, with lofts over, and well supplied with soft water; plea- 
sure grounds, with conservatory, kitchen-garden, and two grass 
paddocks, containing together about 11 acres, in the occupation 
of T. F. Hazelhurst, Esq., as a yearly tenant at £150, 

Particulars, with lithographic plans, will, in due time, be 
issued ; and, in the interim, further information may be obtained 
of Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, & DRAKE, Solicitors, 
46, Parliament-street ; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH,SON, 
& OAKLEY, Land Agents, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London, 8.W., of whom alone cards to view the mansion can 
be obtained. 


-_-— -~-- 





OXFORDSHIRE. 
My ESSes. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


’ OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, near the Bank of 
England, on TUESDAY, 23rd OCTOBER, at Twelve, in three 
lots, TWO valuable tithe-free PASTURE FARMS, known as 
Parr and Blackthorn, or Home Farms : containing together 428 
acres of capital land, in the parish of Ambrosden, on the turnpike- 
road from Bicester to Aylesbury, within 3 miles of Bicester, 13 
of Aylesbury, 10 of Buckingham, and 13 of Oxford, both let to 
yearly tenants ; also the rent-charge in lieu of rectorial tithes, 
commuted at £85 perannum. The property is held for three 
good lives, ages respectively 44, 41, and 36, by lease from the 
Bishop of Oxford. Six Policies of Insurance, on the above lives 
for £6,309, including the additions thereto, will be included in 
thesale. The Farms are exceedingly eligible for anyone to pur- 
chase for occupation, there being every probability of a long 
term of possession, during which the lessee can exercise nearly 
all the rights of a freeholder for a comparatively small present 
outlay, and the money to be derived from the policies of assurance 
(which are on the t scale), as each life drops, will repay a 
very large proportion of the capital invested, i 

Particulars, with plans, may be had of J. M. CARTER, 
Esq., Solicitor, Alresford, Hants; at the George Hotel, Ayles- 
King’s Arms, Bicester; at the Mart; and of Mesars. 


bury ; 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Sur. 


veyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pal!-mall, 8.W. 








Valuable Estate in the County of Northampton, on the bordets 
ce of Bedfordshire. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, at Twelve, a very valuable and 
desirable ESTATE, known as Rushden and Bencroft 
Grange, situate in the — of Rashden, about eleven miles 
from Bedford, six and a half miles from Wellingborough, 
fourteen miles from Kettering, and fifteen from Sqnthampien, 
about three miles from Irchester and Sharnbrook Stations on the 
Leicester and Hitchin Railway. It comprises about 560 ACRES 
of superior CORN and K LAND, all tithe-free, lying in 
a ring fence, divided into large enclosures, the whole of which 
has been highly farmed by the proprietor for several years ; 
also, a good farm-house an — a bailiffs house, cottage 
and other farm ises. t 430 acres are freehold, and 
130 copyhold of the manor of Rushden, subject to a fine cer- 
tain. The property is intersected by the from Bedford to 
Higham Ferrers, and is ina good hunting country, within reach 
of the Oakley, Pytehley, and Lord Fitzwilliam's hounds, and 
within one and a half hour's railway journey from London. It 
is surrounded by the estates of the Duke of Bedford, and F.U. 
Sartoris, Esq., which are strictly -grauarved, has been lately deeply 
underdrained in a very effectual manner, and is now in capital 
condition. The estate is in the neighbourhood of good inattebs, 
with railway accommodation and good roads, and forms a 
very desirable occupation and safe investment. James Crowley, 
the bailiff, will show the property. 

Particulars, with plans, may be had of Messrs. MARKHAM, 
Solicitors, Northampton ; of JOSEPH WHITEHOUSE, Esq., 
Solicitor, 48, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; of H. 8. TURNER, Esq., 
42, Jermyn-street, S.W.; at the chief Inns in the neighhour- 
hood ; at the Mart; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, 
SON, & OAKLEY, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


NORTH WALES. 

Brynbras Castle, in the parish of Lilanrug and beautiful neigh- 

Tourkses of Snowdon and Llanberis, from which it is distant 

3} miles, and within 4} miles of the county and post town 

of Carnarvon, and thus connected by railway with Holyhead 
and London. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
I OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, in 
the month of OCTOBER (unless previously disposed of by 
private contract, cf which due notice will be given), this valu- 
able FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, comprising 
Brynbras Castle, a modern erection, substantially built of stone, 
and well sheltered from all winds by fir plantations of good 
growth, and shrubs of large size. It is approached from the 
turnpike road from Carnarvon to Llanberis by two tower lodges 
and carriage drives, with ornamental shrubs; a stream of hill 
water passing through the grounds forms two, not extensive but 
very interesting, waterfalls. A Norman doorway leads into a 
large entrance-hall, separated from the corridor by folding 
doors. The principal apartments consist of dining-room, 27 feet 
by 17 feet, and 16 feet high, arched, groined, and panelled, with 
an orchestra over the doorway, and a magnificent slate mantel- 
piece, drawing-room with decorated ceiling, and breakfast- 
room; these three rooms open to the pleasure-grounds by 
double French casements, the spaces enclosed by which (about 
4 feet) form aviaries or conservatories; library in the north 
tower, ten bedrooms in the several towers; also very conve- 
nient domestic offices, stabling, coach-house, &c. Also, a small 
but comfortable house, with dining and drawing-rooms, five 
bedrooms, &c.; orchard well stocked with apples and filbert 
trees; two labourers’ cottages, and eighty-one acres of good 
arable, orchard, and meadow land, in good cultivation. The 
whole estate is enclosed by stone walls. The distance from 
London, Liverpool, and Dublin, is a few hours only, and the 
London letters are delivered every morning at 8 o'clock, 

Particulars, with lithographic views of the Castle, plans of the 
estate, and conditions of sale, may be had of Messrs. BOYS & 
TWEEDIE, Solicitors, No. 6, Ely-place, London; at the 
Sportsman Hotel, Carnarvon ;}Victoria Hotel, Llanberis ; George 
Hotel, Bangor; at the Mart ; andof Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, 
oon raul Land Agents, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall- 
mall, 8.W. 











Third portion of the Surplus Lands, &c., of the London, 
Tilbury and Southend Railway. 


Ty BEES. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
st OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, in the 
month of October, in numerous lots, BUILDING and AC.- 
COMMODATION LANDS, Houses, Cottages, and other 
Properties, in the parishes of Little Ilford, Barking, Dagen- 
ham, Hornchurch, Rainham, Aveley, West Thurrock, Stifford, 
Grays, Little Thurrock, Chadwell, East Tilbury, Mucking, 
Horndon, Stanford-le-Hope, Corringham, and Fobbing, all in 
the county of Essex, and closely adjoining the line and stations. 
Full detailed particulars will appear in due course, and further 
information, ifrequired, in the mean time, may be obtained of 
Messrs. HOLLINGSWORTH & TYERMAN, Solicitors, 24, 
Gresham-street, E.C.; of Messrs. CROWDER, MAYNARD, 
SON, & LAWFORD, Solicitors, 57, Coleman-street, E.C.: 
and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON & OAKLEY, Land 
Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, S.W. 











OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James's-street, London, S.W. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talhot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 


Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 


NS ESE IE £500,000 
TEE 110,000 
IEEE TROUT cise tinins ce ccbticcttindd 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Olfice adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it oceur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
aS eg death. 

he Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application, 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 





| deposits 4 per cent. 





Sy tae LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
48, MOORGATE STREET, London. 4 


JESSE HOBSON, F.S.8., Secretary, 


OTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
BROAD STREET, to 64, CORNHILL, E.c, 


Tas Rartway Passeneurs Assurance Company insures 
against all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise, ; 
An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from, 
— or £6 wou Se Tnjary- jeaiesis I 
ne Person in eve welve insu is injured yearly 
Accident. ‘4 y by 
No extra Premium for Volunteers. 
For further information apply to the Provincia, Acrwré. 
the Rartway Srations, or to the Heap Orricer. . 
This Company without union with any other has paid for 


compensation £65,000, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 
i Cc . 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


’ 


29, Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance 
Buildings, Liverpool. 














TavusTERs. / } 
John Shaw Leigh, Esq. | John Naylor, Esq. § / 
Dirrcrors—In Lonpow. 


Samuel Baker, ats Chairman. 

Robert Blake Byass, Esq. Edward Mackmurdo, Esq. 

Richard Cooke Coles, Esq. Henry Sacer | Esq. 

Henry Kendall, E Daniel Henry Rucker, Esq, 

Thomas Lancaster, Esq. William Wainwright, Esq. 
John Westmoreland, Esq. 


In LIVERPOOL. 


Charles Turner, Esq., Chairman. 
Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., and Edward Johnston, Esq., 
Deputy Chairmen. 
T. Darnley Anderson, Esq George H. Horsfall, Esq, 
Michael Belcher, Esq. Richard Pe pnton, Esq. 
George Booker, Esq. Maxwell Hyslop, E 
Thomas Bouch, Esq. Roger Lyon Jones, Esq. 
Michael Bousfield, sq. E. Tertius Kearsley, Esq. 
David Cannon, Esq. James Lawrence, ; 
Thomas Dover, Esq. David Malcolmson, Esq. 
8. R. Graves, Esq. William J. Marrow, Esq. 
James Holme, Esq. Francis Maxwell, Esq. 
Thomas Dyson Hornby, Esq. William Smith, Esq. 
John Torr, Esq. $ 
The Royal Insurance Company is one of the largest offices in 
the kingdom. 
At the annual meeting of the 10th inst., the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obvious} 
increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire Pre. 
miums of the year 1559 rise above those of the preceding year, 
by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase of any 
single year since the formation of the Company, excepting the 
year 1853; evidencing an advance of 50 per cent. in three 
years. To this circumstance must be attributed the gratifying 
announcement that the accounts for the year show a profit of 
£42,488 3s. 4d. 

The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire 
Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year 





Received. above each preceding one. 
1850... .cccccrserss £44,027 10 0 se... £9,557 19 8 
| eee 52,673 SIL wesc 8,645 15 11 
BEB. 20.0 -sercccens 76,925 4 BD aeeeee 24,251 18 3 
BOO peapeersaqsess 112,564 44 ..,... : 35,639 0 2 
1954. .cccccossseeee 128,469 11 4 a... 15,895 7 0 
1855..se000eeeeeeee 130,060 11 11 eoeeee 1,601 0 7 
1856. .ecceeeeeses « 151,733 9 BO srceee 21,672 17 7 
1837 .cesoecseeeeee . 175,089 4 8 eeeeee 23,315 15 2 
185S....ccceereeee - 196,148 2 6 seeree 21,098 17 10 
1359 .ccccsceseeeeee 228,314 7 3  — asoeee 32,166 4 9 


LIFE BUSINESS. 

The Directors desire to call the especial attention of ths 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the esta- 
blishment. 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject has been aceompanied 
by an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the inves- 
tigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality ex- 
perienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, which 
contrast most favourably with the former averages of mortality, 
also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep and 
profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in the 
minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no heed to 
its principles and advantages, and it is evident that this Com- 
pany, as well as others, will not fail toreap much of the favour- 
able consequences to be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured with participation 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the origi- 
nal sum assured of every participating Policy effected pre- 
viously to the lst of January, 1858, for each entire year that 
it had been in existence since the last appropriation of Bonus 
thereon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1544). 
3, Pall-Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to €t- 


amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Dinettes 


Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


_— CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
THE NINTH YEAR. 
Trustees. 
Viscount Ranelagh and J. C. Cobbold, Esq., M-.P. 

This Society was established 7th September, 1852, for inveat- 
ment of capital and savings, and for securi eligi land 
investments in counties conferring the freehold franchise. 

Prospectuses, explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, and 
Borrowing Departments, will be sent free of expense to a®Y 
part of the world. Plans of estates, 6d. each ; or 7d. by pes 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary- 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

The present rate of interest on shares is 5 per cent., and om 
r annum, payable f-yearly, ™™ 
orivilege of prompt withdrawal when required ; no pertn P 
iability, and the taking of laud quite optional. 
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ARIS.—LONDON to PARIS DAILY. 
SPECIAL DIRECT SERVICE, TWICE EACH WAY 
EVERY DAY, except Sunday, by the BRIGHTON RAIL- 
WAY, vid Newhaven and Dieppe. First class, 28s.; second 
class, 20s. Return tickets (available for one calendar month) 
first class, 50s. ; second class, 363. A steward’s fee of 1s. an 
gd. respectively is also charged on board. 








ATURDAY TO MONDAY AT THE 
SEASIDE.—EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—A 
SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSION TRAIN will leave London 
at 1.45 p.m., every SATURDAY, for Harwich, ras Ald- 
ebooe! 4 Yarmouth, and Lowestoft, returning on the following 


Monday. FARES. 


Ist class. 2ndclass. 3rd class. 
h and back eeeeeecoe 10s. Od. eee 6s. Od. eee 3s. 6d. 
Ipswich and back ......... 108. Od. ... 68. 0d. .., 48. Od. 
, Aldborough and back...... 17s. 6d. ... 128. 6d... 83. 6d. 
*" Yarmouth or Lowestoft 
” and back .......... sesseeee 208, Od. ... 159. Od. ... 108. Od, 


By order, J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 


To Harwi 


ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
study of this interesting Science, ean be had, from ‘two Guin 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, Wc. itr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


OINS, GEMS, &&—MR. CURT, 
NUMISMATIST, 

Solicits attention to his Collections of Ancient Coins and Gems, 
offering a constant variety, owing to his extensive purchases, 
both in England and on the Continent. 

Mr. Curt visits Paris various times a year, on commissions 
relating to Fine Arts; next journey in September. 

All Coins valued, purchased, described, exchanged. 

Lessons in Modern Languages, as usual since 1838, at his 
residence, 33, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 


‘J. & D. NICOLLS’ Establishments for 
@ Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 
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REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 

TOURISTS’ and FAMILY TICKETS at CHEAP 

FARES, available for One Month, are issued at King’s-cross 
and other principal Stations, to 


Scarboro’, tay A 
Harrogate, Bri ington, 
Whitby, Withernsea, 


Isle of Man, Buxton, Matlock, and district, 
and (from King’s-cross only) to Scotland, on and after Ist July. 


At certain country Stations only, Tickets of a similar des- 
cription are also issued to the following places :— 


The Lakes of Cumberland Blackpool, 
and Westmoreland, Fleetwood and 
Southport, Lytham, 
and to the Lincolnshire Seacoast. 


Handbills, with full particulars, may be obtained at King’s- 
cross, and all the Company’s Receiving Offices in London, and 
at the stations in the country. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 


King’s-cross, August, 1860. 





REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 

TOURISTS’ SEASIDE and FAMILY TICKETS, 

available for a month or longer by extra ernest, are pow 
ISSUED at Paddington and other principal Stations :— 


To EXETER, Bideford, Barnstaple, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Torquay, and Paignton, 50s. first-class, and 35s. second class ; 
Truro, 60s. and 403. ; and Penzance, 65s. and 45s. (to parties 
of not less than three persons). 

To Weymouth, Dorchester, and Bridport, 35s. and 25s., to 
parties taking three or more tickets. 

To the Isle of Man, Bangor, and Beaumaris, vid Chester and 


—— 70s. and 50s. 
To Llandudno vid Liverpool, 67s. and 47s. 

To Carnarvon, vid Llangollen and Llanberis, and to Bala and 
Dolgelly, vid Llangollen, 70s. and 50s. 

To Narberth Road and New Milford, for Tenby and Milford 
Haven—Tourists’ tickets, 72s. and 50s.; family tickets (to 
parties of not less than three persons), 63s. and 45s. 

To Limerick and Killarney, for the South of Ireland, vid 
Milford Haven and Waterford, 51. 5s. and 4. 


Bills, giving full particulars, can be obtained at the Com- 
any’s Offices and Stations, or upon application to the Super- 
intendent at Paddington. 





OUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

FAMILY TICKETS to the SEASIDE, at very 

ve sol ag RATES, are now issued at the Waterloo-bridge 
tation :— 


To Ryde, vid Portsmouth, for Ventnor, Sandown, ec. 

To Cowes, vid Southampton. 

To Weymouth. 
- To Dorchester. 

To Poole, for Bournemouth, 

To Wareham, for Swanage. 

To Lymington, for Freshwater and the Western part of the 

of Wight, the scenery of which is unrivalled. 

These Tickets are available for periods of from two weeks to 

three months. 


Family Tickets are also issued at the Waterloo-bridge 
Station :— 

To Rerasteglo or Bideford, for Lifracombe and the North of 

evon. 

To Exeter, for Exmouth, &c. 

To Feniton, for Sidmouth and Ottery, St. Mary. 

To Honiton, for Sidmouth. 

To Colyton, for Seaton and Axmouth. 

0 Axminster, for Lyme Regis. 

Available for 28 days, or for an extended period, on payment 

of @ small per-centage. 


For Hand-bills, apply to the Traffie Manager, Waterloo- 
bridge Station. ” a: ; 








(GERMAN taught by W. BENTHEIM, a na- 


tive of Germany, who has had twenty-five years’ 
*rperience of tuition in this country, by a simple and expedi- 
tious, yet solid, theoretical-practical method. Also, French, 
Italian, Dutch, Latin, Geach, History of Literature, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Writing, &c. Terms moderate. Schools attended. 
egal, technical, and other documents translated. References 
of the highest respectability can be given. Address, Carlton 
ibrary, 12, Regent Street, Pall Mall. 





ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
x OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
at ICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
cr ENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 

TY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 


BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 647 Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 








ENSON’S WATCHES. 


Perfection of Mechanism.—Morning Post. 





te Watches, Four to One Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
Pp ifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated 

» descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made, Watches sent to all parts of the world. 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


HE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in private life, as well as for 
Volunteer Corps. ; 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, W.; 
3. ecee, E.C., London; and 10, St. Ann's Square, Man- 
chester. 


LOTHING for YOUTH.—The KNICKER- 
BOCKER, the Highland Dress, Ladies’ Travelling 
Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames a Cheval, 
with much novelty and general excellence, H. J. & D. Nicoll 
have, for the remainder of this season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 
142 and 144, Regent-street. In the autumn this branch will 
be removed to the rear of the old establishment. 


ISITORS to thg SEASIDE and TOURISTS 
will find much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL- 
COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more buttons, 
with TROUSERS and VEST, all of one material, as originall 
introduced by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. 
They recommend also a Black Velvet Coat ; and, for gentlemen 
seeking a kind of Half-dress Morning Coat, a fine black cloth 
is specially prepared: this garment is edged with braid, and 
cut somewhat as a riding-coat, and is getting into general use. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 


66, QUEEN-sTREBT, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. WotuErspoon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


Dear Sins,—T have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 


I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK. 

















IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents [INCRUSTATION in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great saving in 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 

Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler makers, 
millwrights, and manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON & G.SPRINGFIELD, 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping 
Wall, London, E 


| pementatet POWDER FOR THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF THE DEAD, 


Sourn AGcEents.—Messrs. GARSTIN & CO., Funeral Fur- 
nishers, No. 5, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


This estimable Powder, now extensively used in Paris, is 
strongly recommended for its efficacious effects in removin 
any unpleasant odour, and also arrests decay. Keduce 
charges—first quality, 21s. ; second ditto, 12s. 


AVIESON’S EVERLASTING TEETH— 
THE LATEST DISCOVERY.— Mr. EDWARD 
DAVIESON, Surgeon-Dentist, has introduced a material 
for the construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, so extraor- 
dinary that nature appears to have made good the ravages of 
TIME, DISEASE, or ACCIDENT, and when fitted, detec- 
tion is impossible, even though the wearer’s mouth be closely 
examined. The price is so moderate that it is within the 
reach of all, and it is fitted without springs or other unsightly 
fastenings. The removal of stumps is unnecessary, and thus 
all pain is avoided. Mr. Edward Davieson invites one visit of 
inspection to ‘his establishment, which will convince the most 
sceptical of the truth and straightforwardness of this state- 
ment. The LIQUID ENAMEL, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, is ENAMEL WHITE, keeps its colour, and lasts for 
ever. It is invaluable for Front Teeth. Attendance daily 
from Ten till Six. Consultations free. Mr. EDWARD 
DAVIESON, Electric Telegraph Office, 448, West Strand, 
London. The descriptive pamphlets free for two stamps. 


~ PHE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION !! 
N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
‘‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norton’s Privts act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. Od., and lls. each, in every 











| town in the kingdom, 


Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton's Prits,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—. 








| 
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OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, witnort 
cuarotnG forthe Die. No cuares for plain-stemping. CARD 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDDINGS in the 
nonees ag SE N A amergger toy ENVELOPES, fideper-packet, 
containing dozen. At F. ARN ‘S, Manulfacturin 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEET-6TREET, ge P 


oe ITE arp-* PROTECTOR, Price Is., 
revents injury to Muzzle in Loading, Cleanin 
during Platoon Exercise. To be had of all. UN MaRERS, 
at the CRYSTAL PALACE, and of the SOLE MANU- 
FACTURERS, 8S. W. SILVER & CO., 66 and 67, Cornhill, 
and 3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 


Worxs,—SILVERTOWN, Essrx. 














UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 
was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 
from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPAN ¥. ‘All prices, from 
2s. 4d. per Ib. upwards. 
Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 
street. 





—_——.. 


& C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 





Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1907. 





ee — 


ERRA-COTTA VASES, Statues, Tazz, &c. 
The nobility gentry and architects, are respectfully 
informed that JOHN M. BLASHFIELD has REMOVED his 
establishment from Praed-street, Paddington, to a new gallery, 
at 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W., where speci- 
mens of terra-cotta works of art may be seen, and orders for 
London should now be addressed. Orders for the Country, 
and applications for estimates for new designs, should be 
sent direct to the Terra-cotta Works, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 





—— 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON’S SHOW ROOMS 
contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both 
for home use and for tropical climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads, with brass mountings, and elegantly japanned; plain 
Iron Bedsteads for servants; every description of Wood Bed- 
stead that is manufactured, in mahogany, birch, walnut-tree 
woods, polished deal and ‘apanned, all fitted with bedding and 
furniture complete, as well as every description of Bedroom 
Furniture, 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 

Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom 
Furniture, sent free by post. 


Heat & Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 
cacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupu- 
lous attention to wholesomeness and purity. C. and B. have 
for many years enjoyed the high honour of supplying Her 
Majesty's table with their Manufactures. A few of the articles 
most highly recommended are :—Pickles and Tart Fruits of 
every description, Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, 
Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy 
and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf’ s- 
foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's 
Sauce, and Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of 
all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and wholesale of 
Crosss & BLuackweLt, 21, Suho-square, London. 











MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By 
I. W. Brapiery, B.A. With Appendix by T. Goon- 
win, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price ls. 
Winsor & Newron, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W.; 
and all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


To be published in 1961 (with Illustrations), complete in one 
volume, gilt, bound, and lettered, 


HE COLLECTED POEMS, PLAYS, 
TALES, FABLES, ODES, SONNETS, &c., &e., of 

E. G. Kent, comprising 
A POEM ON THE ITALIAN WAR, (now pub- 


lished in France.) 


A TRIP THROUGH LINCOLNSHIRE; MAY 
FAIR, a Burlesque; RECOLLECTIONS OF PALESTINE; 
MEMORIAL SKETCHES, &e., &e. 

ALSO, THE PLAYS, RICCARDO, THE BLACK 
VISITOR, &e. 


THE HUMAN CHAMELEON, and other Tales. 
MISCELLANEOUS, PATRIOTIC, and DESCRIPTIVE 
POEMS, &c., &c. For other particulars see advertisements. 
Price 5s. to Subscribers; morocco, 10s. 6d, 

Boston: Joun Morton, Printer, Market Place; Simexiy, 
Marsuaty, & Co., London: and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 1ls.; free by post for 14 stamps, 


HE HAND-BOOK to YOUTH, BEAUTY, 

and REFINEMENT. An Essay on the TEETH and COM- 
PLEXION. By EDWARD DAVIESON, Surgeon Dentist, 
448, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 

Cuartrer I,—Contains a Description and Analysis of Beauty 
and its Manifestations. 

Cuarter II.—A Treatise on the Teeth; showing how these 
organs may be preserved from decay ; an important discovery 
for Artificial Teeth; and a new agent for rendering natural 
ones sound, 

Cuarter IIIl.—The Complexion; Beauty in the Human 
Face, and how it may be attained. 

Cuarter IV.—Cosmetics; showing how many a beeutiful 
complexion has been destroyed. 

Cuarrer V.— THE FLEUR DE L'AGE; one of the 
greatest discoveries in the world, by which the coarsest skin 
may be made white, soft, and delicate in an incredibly short 
space of time, &c., &e. 

The work is illustrated with numerous cases. 

London: Horyoaxn & Co., 147, Fleet-street ; and 
all Booksellers. 

The Author continues to be consulted at his Dental Establish. 
ment, daily from 10 till 6. 44, WEST STRAND, LONDON, 


over the Electric Telegraph Office. 
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CARLETON’S NEW WORK. 

‘ 5, at ail the Libraries, in One Volame, crown 8vo., 
~ a is" Thestretionn, by Fitepatrick, price 10s. 6d., 

HE EVIL EYE; or, THE BLACK 


SPECTRE. A Romance. By Wiitsamw Carerroy, 
., Author of *‘Traite and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,”’ 









London: Jawes Derry, 22, Paternoster-row, and 
7, Wellington-quay, Dcblin. 


—— —— 


OR SPECIAL OCCASIONS, OR ON ANY GIVEN 
TEXT.” 
Apply, R., Post-office, Hemingford Grey, St. Ives, Hunts. 





NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Shortly will be published, neatly bound, in One Vol, 12mo., 


ONTES, par EMILE SOUVESTRE. Fiited, 
with Notes Grammatical and Ragioaatesy, and a Short 
Biographical Notice of the Author, by Aveustvs JEssor, 

M.A., Head-Master of King Edward VI. School, Norwich, 

London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
By whom the following ELEMENTARY WORKS are 
: published ;— 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
By the Rev. C. H. Apams. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and formerly one of the 
Masters at Winchester College. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar. Neatly 
bound in cloth, 12mo., price 38. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement of 
the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar, with a 
Lexicon and Notes. Sixth Thousand. i2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth's Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon. Second Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Rev. C. Werdeworth's Grammar, with a Lexicon and 
Appendix, Ninth thousand, 12mo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Now complete, neatly bound in One Vol., 12;20., cloth, 9s. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with ffo- 
legomena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. 

“ The Parts may still be had separately, St. Matthew, 

Second Edition, 2s. Gd.; St. Mark, Is. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s. ; 


St. John, 2s. 

GERMAN. 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose and 
Verse. Witha close English Translation and brief Notes. 
&vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. The German Text alone, 8vo., sewed, 1s. 6d. 

OLLENDORFIF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD 
OF LEARNING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Trans- 
lated (unabridged) from the original French Edition. By 
Henay W. Dutcxex. 12mo., cloth, price is.éd. KEY to 
ditto, 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S (F., Professor at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst), COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 
One Vol., Svo., 5s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN EXERCISES. 

Edition, enlarged and improved. &vo., cloth, 4s. 


DEMMLER’S GERMAN READER. 12mo., cloth, 4s. 





Second 


BERNARD'S (Mme.) GERMAN EQUIVALENTS | 


FOR ENGLISH THOUGHTS. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 

STEINMETZ’S (Professor at the Bedford Schools) 
FIRST READING-BOOK; with Notes and Dictionary. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. . 

STEINMETZ.—THE ACCIDENCE OF GERMAN 
GRAMMAR: showing, in a Tabular Form, the Reflections 
of the various Parts of Speech. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

STEINMETZ’S GERMAN EXERCISES, for the 
use of Beginners; with a Key. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, 12th Edition, 12mo., cloth, 6s. 

TILARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 
his German Grammar. Eleventh Edition, l2mo. cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. cloth, 2s. Gd. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 
Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 64. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING-BOOK. 
Adapted to the use of Students. By Dr. A. Heimann. 
lame. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Univer- 
sity) FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK; with Notes. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE ELE. 
MENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second Edition, 
revised, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English, French, and German; with Rules for Pro- 
nunciation, and a copious Vocabulary. Square lémo., cloth. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. Gd. In English an 
limo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

BUNGER’S (W.) GERMAN TALES and POETRY. 
l12mo., cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER'’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CONVER. 
SATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHIEL’S (Dr.) GERMAN READING-BOOK, 


on, an entirely New Principle. With copious Notes. Second 
Edition, cloth, &s. 
FRENCH. 
0. C. ANGOVILLE’S (French Master at Winchester 


College) COMPLETE TREATISE ON FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. Third Edition. 

Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 
MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 
AND WORD- 


32mo. cloth, 2s. 
PHRASE 
32mo. stiff 


German (only). 


MANIER’S FRENCH 
BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 


wrapper, ls. 6d 


ERMONS WRITTEN FOR ANY SUNDAY | 
vy 


*,* These little books will be found extremely useful to begin- | 


ners and students of the French Language. 
BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST: or, Conversa. 
tions in English and French, with Models of Receipts, 
Letters, Ta! les of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s. bound, 
D. Nur, 270, Strand. 


MU DIES’ 


The present rate of increase at this Library 


———— 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


exceeds One Hundred and’ Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum, 


Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 


Cuartes Epwarp Mupre, 509, 510, & 511, New Oxford-street, and 20, 21, & 22, Museum-street, London. 


74 & 76, Cross-strect, Manchester, & 45, New-street, Birmingham. 





ANTOINE CLAUDET, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 


107, REGENT-STREET, QUADRANT, NEAR VIGO-STREET. 





A CARD. 
Mr CARRICK, 


MINIATURE PAINTER on tus PHOTOGRAPHIC BASE, 


STUDIO, 32, REGENT-STREET, PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. 





FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED HOUSES 
! TO BE LET, IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
A List may be had, free ; or by post for One Stamp, on application to Mr. H. O. MARTIN, House Agent, 


18, ADAM-STREET, STRAND. 





THE NATIONAL FREEHOLD CEMETERY COMPANY 


| (LIMITED). 
, TO THE MILLION. 


fix the prices to meet the means of all. 


for Four ditto. an 


oe” 





66, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


This Company, with a view of reducing the present exorbitant Cemetery Charges, have determined to 
Family Burial Plot of Land, at the very Low Sum of £2. 2s. for Eight Places of Interment; and £1. 1s. 


Single Interment, 10s. 6d. 
Fees for Interment at less than half the rate charged by existing Cemeteries. 
Monthly Payments, 2s. 6d. 
Which entitle the Owner to a Freehold Family Plot, seven feet square, which may be held or transferred. 
Monthly Payments, 10s. 


The Land consists of 150 acres of high, dry, and gravelly soil, situate on the Tilbury Line of Railway, ten 
| miles from London, accessible either by rail or public roads. 


For further particulars and detailed information apply to the Manager at the Offices of the Company, 


Shares, £5, 


AN EARLY APPLICATION WILL SECURE A PREFERENCE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE PLOTS AND SHARES. 





ORD ELLESMERE’S MONUMENT.— 
LONDON STROLLS.—THE BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains: Fine }Engraving of 
Lord Eliesmere’s Monument, Worsley Church—Giorgione and 
Turner—Taste—Bolebrook, Sussex—History of the Pianoforte 
| —London Strolls: the City-road—Robert Stickles—The Strike 
| —The Planning of Cities—The Profession of Civil Engineer— 
| Curious Smoke Vents—The ‘ Builder’s’’ Law Notes—Archi- 
tectural Examinations—Condensation of Moisture on Glass— 
School-building News — Church-building News — Provincial 
News—-Competitions, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


HE DIAL, A FIRST-CLASS LONDON 

_. WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political Independence; containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial Department.—Published by Wittum FREEMAN 
for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY 
(Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday.—Price 34d. ; 
stamped 4d. 


Just Published, for September, 


HE VOLUNTEER RIFLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE.—Contents of No. 2. 


The Volunteer Movement, By | Anniversaries of all the Rifle 
‘* Ensign.” Corps in Engiand. 

Extraordinary Adventure of a| Names of Comunissioned and 

Ufleman with a Lawyer in Noncommissioned Officers in 

| the Temple. the Artillery and Rifle Corps. 

| The Volunteer’s Auswer to the The Rifleman’s Dream. 
Emperor's Letter. | How 1 became a Rifleman. 

Garibaldi’s Englishman; aTale | Review in Stoneleigh Deer- 
of Italy and the Italians. Park. 





| Volunteer Movements mess * and Sham Fight at 


the Month. Hylands. 
Price 6d. Order of ali Booksellera. 
H. Swarr, 10, Ave Maric-lane. 


NHE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 
Now publishing, Weekly, a Series of Papers, with Tlnus- 
trations, on Scottish Localities and Scenery, in the LEISURE 
HOUR. One Penny each number. 
Over the Border, No. 447, July 19. 
Days in Edinburgh, No. 448, July 26, 
Roslin, No. 449, August 2. 
Melrose, No. 45), August 9. 
Linlithgow, No. 451, August 16. 
Walks about Stirling, Nos. 452-3, August 23 and 30, 
Bridge of Allan, No. 454, Sept. 6. 
Bird's-eye View of Glasgow, No. 455, Sept. 13. 
Group of Seottish Lochs,—Katrine, Lomond, &c., No. 456, 
Sept. 20. 
Oban, No. 457, Sept. 27. 
Up Glencoe, No. 458, Oct. 4. 
= among the Hebrides, Skye, Highland Sports, &c. to 
olbow, 

*.* A List of 229 descriptive Papers suitable for the Tourist 
at Home or Abroad, and the Seaside Visitor, which have 
appeared in the Lerscre Hove, may be had on application at 
56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 

Louden; 5, Paternoster-row ; and may be ordered through 

any Bookseller, 














CHARLES MACKAY’S POEMS—NEW EDITION, 
In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth, 
Finely printed, with Testrations, will be issued, 
NDER GREEN LEAVES. 
By Cuartes Mackay. 
THE LUMP OF GOLD &c., &e. By Cwaruns Mackay, 
EGERLA, and other Poems. By CuarLes Mackay. 
London: RovrLepGr, Warne, & Rovrtepceer, Farringdon- 
street. 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
In feap. 8vo., price 5s., cloth gilt; or, with gilt edges, 5s. 6d., 


LAY-HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. 
By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. Illustrated by Coleman. 
This volume details the further Adventures of Bob and Jack 
(after their experiences in ‘*‘ Walks, Talks, Travels, and Ex- 
ploits’’), including all kinds of Fishing, Rabbit Hunting, But- 
terfly and Moth Collecting, Wild Fowl Shooting, Nest Hunt- 
ing, Cricket, and various Sports of the Playground. 
Also, by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, uniform in size and price, 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 
SCHOOLBOYS, with Llustratiouns by Harrison Weir. The 
Sixth Thousand. 
“One of the very best Boy's Books it has ever been our lot 
to notice.”’—Morning Star. 
London: RovutiepGr, Warne, & Rovtieper, Farringdon- 
street. 








—_—_ 





NEW SPORTING MANUAL—BY STONEHENGE. 
In post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., haif-bound, 
HE SHOT-GUN AND SPORTING RIFLE; 
with full descriptions of the Dogs, Ponies, Ferrets, &c., 
used in all kinds of Shooting. Ilustrated with 16 large page 
Engravings and 100 Woodcuts, finely printed. 
This work is entirely a Sporting Book for Country Gentk- 
men, and is a Standard Work of the Gun in all its varieties. 
London ; Rout LepGr, Warne, & Rovrtepes, Farringdon- 
street. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
HE TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS. A 


Humorous Sporting Novel, by THowas JEANS, with 
large original illustrations, 1 vol., post 8vo., cloth, 5s. . 
SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS IN THE MORNING OF 
LIF SS, by Miss Bowman, author of “ Esperanza,” with illus- 
trations by Zweeker, fean. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. . 
ODD PEOPLE; a Description of many Singular Races ot 
Man, their Habits, Customs, &e., by Captain MayNt Rev, 
with illustrations, 1 vol., feap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 3 
THE PIG, by Wittiram Youarr. Enlarged and re-written 
by 8. Sipyey, with illustrations, 1 vol., post 8vo., half-bound, 








vos. 

OVINGDEAN GRANGE, by W. Harrisowx ArnswostTd, 
with illustrations by Phiz, 1 vol., demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
London: Rovrseper, Warne, & Rovrizpesr, Farringdo0- 
street. 








Price, 3s. per Part. 
PERATIVE SURGERY. 
By C. F. Maunper, F.R.C.S. looa 
The first of two parts, containing Operations on the B 
Vessels and Joints. is 
London: Jonny Cuvrcurtr, New Burleigh-street, W- 
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THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS, 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: METZLER & CO, 
$7, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 








ALEXANDRES HARMONTIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the 


No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


cot 


Indicator) ... 
Indicator) 


Indicator) ... “ 
bh) 
9 
9) 


2.—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators man od eee 
._—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators, (Wind 


4.—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 
5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 
6.—-In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators 2 is 223 os 


7.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Nine Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators... os 2. on 
8. -In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows o 


f Vibrators. ...35 5; 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 
PRICES. 


6 Guineas, 


10 
2» 


3 
sd Vibrators 


Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
* HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION, 
THE MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE. 


No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
sy 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 = ,, 
», 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 


.» 24 Guineas, 


a 








HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 


,», 9.—-In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators — 
», 10.—In oy Fee peg Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators ‘ AND CHAPELS. 
ind Indicator)... 6.0. oe eee te ons oe = one AG z . . 7 . . 
,, 11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators on 24 . No, 21,—In a om “re — - - van see eg Pipes, rich full tone, 33 Gui 
12.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octav " : tight Stops (Two complete Rows of Vibrators eee gos eee coe « uineas, 
” ” Vibrators ee sie “i oa clara atitaenecs °) osttg na m ae »» 22.—In Soe, bag ao Organ — — = Pipes, rich full tone, with 
13.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Fourteen Stops (Tremolo) F Ro f ‘welve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ... ove ove eee 
* Vibrators... ose ; _ me a! ps ¢ ~ ” a » Ke, a - », 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front aad Gilt Pipes, rich full -. 
tone, (with Percussion) ... wha ne oes ose an ows ied 99 
», 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 
1}-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators)... eee eos ss ove 90 
WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE 9) 25.—In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 


HAMMER ACTION, 


The invention of the Parent Percrsston Action has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


advantages of the Pianoforte, 


No. 14.—-In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 


», 15.—In Rosewood Case, Nine Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators .., 

5, 16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators ... 45  ,, 

3, 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and 
1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle 


Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action bes ons cco 45 gp 





.. 20 Guiness. Engel’s Complete Instructions 


Frelon’s Meth 





ee 60 r}) 


a 





———————— = 





METZLER & CO. 


A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.B. No extra charge for packing. 








r+» 32 ” Robinson's Complete Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with ‘Music e 
, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. ... 6s, Od. 


TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


with or without Stops) —_ sia aa ont we 33. Od. 
Complete Instructions for the Drawing-Room Model eo oo 2. 
. 2a. 6d. 


And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 


37, 88, & 85, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 





NEW MUSIC. 


ONCERTINAS from 2s. 6d. to £6. 68,— 
P. WATTS, Importer and Manufacturer, 174, Fleet- 
street, London. 








(VER the MOUNTAIN—OVER the SEA 


' (Song of the Spirit of Air.) Composed by Srzrugy 
Giover, Just published, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 





Appison, Hoiiier, & Lucas, 210, Regent-strect. 








de RN, FORTUNE, TURN THY WHEEL. 

New Song. Composed byJony Huttan. Words from 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Idylls of the King.” Sung with great success by 
Miss Banks. Price 2s, 6d. 


Appison, Horirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


ISETTE AT HER 
f A Poem without Words, for the Pianoforte, 
by E.J. Loprr. Price 3s, 


Appison, Houurer, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 





SPINNING-WHEEL. 
Composed 





ENRY FARMER'S highly successful Ballad, 
“THE LUCKY STARS,” sung by Miss Mascall. 
Avpisoy, Hoturer, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


\ TINNING THE 
PPh LOVER OF SEVENTY-TWO. 
The W ishing Gate.’’* 
Mr. J. E. Carpenter as, ia these, produced two comic 


Ballads that will rival that far-famed song in popularity. Music 
y Charles Glover. Price 2s. 


Appison, Howie, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 








GLOVES, and THE 
By the Author of 


~~ 








LOVE TO SING. Epwarp L. Hue’s much 


admired Song, sung by Miss Mary Mascall, and invariably 


pavred. Also his new Ballad, “I FORGIVE HIM.” Price 


Avpisox, Horiier, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


~~ 





HA RLES W. GLOVER’S NEW DUETS— 
“To th Music’s Mission,” “The Return of the Flowers,” 
’ the Fields, to the Fields,” and “‘ Night and Day.” 


Anvpisow, Houirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 





Musical NOVELTIES.—ROBERT 
COCKS & CO.’S New Periodical LIST of RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS is now ready, and may be had gratis and 
postage free. 
Address, Rosgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, London. 





Cae {TION of CALLCOTTS HOLY 

FAMILY.—SACRED MELODIES from the Great 
Masters. Arranged for Piano, by W. H. Catuicorr. First, 
second, and third series, each, piano solo, 5s,; duet, 6s. ; 
accompaniments for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s, each 
separate part, 

N.B.—Ronert Cocks & Co. have recently acquired the 
copyright of the second and third series of this highly popular 
work, 

London: Ropert Cocks & Co. 





OMPLETION of CALLCOTT’S 
ADORATION.—POPULAR SACRED MELODIES. 
Arranged for piano by W. H. Cattcort. First, second, and 
third series, each, piano solo, 5s.; duet, 63.; accompaniments 
for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s. each separate part. 
Each work has a beautiful illustration printed in oil colours 
by Baxter, and is ‘exclusively published by Ropert Cocks 
& Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, London, W. 





W VINCENT WALLACE’S LATEST 

@ PIANOFORTE MUSIC :—Come where my Love 
lies Dreaming, 3s.; Twilight, romance, 2s.; Those Evening 
Bells, 3s. ; The Weary Pund o’ Tow, 3s. ; Croyez-moi, 2s. 6d.; 
La Plainte da Berger, idylle, 3s.; The Wedding Waltzes, 
beautifully illustrated, 4s.; March of the Volunteer Rifles, 
decorated title, 3s.; The Shepherd’s Roundelay, pastoral 
sketch, 4s. 


OBERT COCKS & CO’S FIRST-CLASS 
PIANOFORTES.—New Drawing-room, Semi-Cottage 
Pianoforte, in walnut-wood, very elegant, price 30/. 

N.B.—An imspection of these instruments is requested. 
The Universal Pianoforte in walnut or rosewood, 23/. M uch 
admired Piccolos, from 2. 108. upwards. Descriptive price 
list, with drawings, gratis and postage free. 

These pianos are remarkable for the beauty and equality of 
their tone, the facility of their touch, and their extremely 
elegant exterior. . Firmly and compactly made of the 
best (and best seasoned) material.”’"—Musical World. 

Will stand in all climates. Pianofortes by the most eminent 
makers on hire, from 12s. a month upwards, 

London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 

Regent-street, W. 


-_—— —-—- ——— 














4 > y . + 
F.2EKELL’S BEAUTIFUL STAR IN 
* ig ma yw 00, BRIGHT. Susies on the, Popular 
ee ce 3s. so, by the same Composer, HOME 
SWEET HOME, arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 3s, ’ 


Avvisox, Hower, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, 





in ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 
1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pros- 
tuses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
ERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW POEM, 
MAN’S H E A 


A A Poem in Seven Cantos. 


By Cuartes Mackay, Author of “ Egeria,’’* “ The Lump of 
Gold,” ‘* Under Green Leaves,”’ &e. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., price 5s. 

** There is real poetry in ‘A Man's Heart.” It has a quiet 
charm and exquisite finigh which cannot fail to give delight ; 
and to those who will abandon themselves for an hour or two to 
Spring's soft dreamy influences, ‘A Man’s Heart’ will prove a 
most congenial companion.’’—-The Press. 

*€ Protesting against the cruelty of the dénouement, we cor- 
dially recommend ‘A Man’s Heart’ to our readers, assuring 
them that they will find in it many, many choice passages of 
true poetry.”’—Aberdeen Herald. 


London: Smiru, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


R T. 





Now ready, 11th edition, revised and correcten, 

| Meee SYNONYMES EXPLAINED ; 
_4 in Alphabetical Order: with copious Illustrations and 

Examples, drawn from the best Writers. With an Index to 

the Words. By George Crane, A.M. llth edition, with 

Additions and Corrections. vo. 15s. cloth. 

ndon: Simpxin, Marsuauy, & Co, 





Now ready, the 34th Thousand, in post Svo., price 7s, 6d., 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economie and Judicious 
Preparation of every Meal of the day, and for the Nursery and 
Sick-Room. By the late ALexis Sorex. With Lilustrations 
on Wood, &e. 


** All who have food to cook should buy this book.” 
Morning Chronicle, 





Also, by the same author, 

SOYER’S SYSTEM OF COOKERY; or, Gas- 
tronomic Regenerator for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. Eighth 
Thousand, Svo. 15s. cloth. 

London: Siupxin, Mausnatt, & Co., Stationers’-Hall-court. 


PereLaRr SCHOOL BOOKS published by 
L. HACHETTE & Co., 18, King William-street, Strand. 








GI Ge | ic cdecetbredectdesesiichucties ' .. 1s. 6d, 
DASOGMO cderccrsacccnseracnses cogeeseeeee pisbeebues .. Is. Bd. 
E> SREESNAENE ge a 9 27k, re 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ ls. 6d. 

Exercises..........0.0.. 18. 6d. 
Cesar, with Latin Notes  ..,...ccccereceeee cannaentigatid ls. 6d, 
Horace, with Latin Notes ............cccseeeeereeeenees ls. 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes...........c.ccccccerseeceeserene 2s, Od. 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose... 5+ Od. 
The Same, Poetry... 3s. Od. 
La Fontaine's Fables ..........c0.cccceccecceesennarenees Is. Od, 
All strongly bound in boards. 
‘Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 

Catalogues Catalogue of General French Literature. : 
supplied | Catalogue alphabetically arranged, with Authors 
by post on} names and their several works. | 

receipt of | List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics, 

& postage | List of Hachette’s French Railway Library, 

stamp. German List. ' 

| Catalogue of School Drawing Materials, 
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CONSOLS 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT. 








' CONSOLS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FOR RECEIVING INVESTMENTS OF LARGE OR SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, AND FOR EFFECTING LIFE INSORANCES, 
ON GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





INCORPORATED PURSUANT TO ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 





VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The Right Honourable Lord Keane, Stetchworth-park, Newmarket. 


The Right Honourable W. F. Cowper, M.P., Curzon-street, Mayfair. 


Lord CLaup Hamitron, M.P., Eaton-square. 


TRUSTEES OF THE CONSOLS LIFE INSURANCE FUND. 


Dr. Sovurnwoop Siri, The Pines, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Tuomas Mann, Esq., General Register-office, Somerset-house, London. 


AUDITOR OF THE CONSOLS LIFE INSURANCE FUND. 


Dr. Farr, Registrar-General’s Office, Somerset-house, London. 


DIRECTORS. 


Major James Apatr, 16, Royal Crescent, Notting-hill. 

Joun Davip Barry, Esq., 45, Thurloe-square, Brompton. c 

The Rev. Wittiam Bean, 6, Angell-road, Brixton, and Westbrook Lodge, 
Worthing. 

Hewry Criark, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., Midland-house, Southampton. 

Nicuo.as Denwys, Esq., F.G.8., 48, Devonshire-road, Holloway. 





Henry WituiaAM Fuuier, Esq., M.D., 13, Manchester-square. 

LAWRENCE LAWRENCE, Esq., Grange Villas, Dalston. 

Pever Morrison, Esq., 44, Porchester-square, Hyde-park. 

Joun WititiamM Wi.uiamson, Esq., 8, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
4, Gloucester Villas, Paddington. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


Tuomas H. Bayuts, Esq.-(to whom all communications should be addressed). 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. CoLeman, Turquanp, Younes, & Co., 16, Tokenhouse-yard, City. 


MEDICAL ADVISER. 


Dr. Futter, 13, Manchester-square. 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. Benuam & TINDELL, 18, Essex-street, Strand. 


ACTUARY.—Georce Scorr, Esq., F.1.A. 





EXPLANATION. 


Tue Consors INvestweNt Department is a safe and eligible channel for 
investing Large or Small Sums of Money, withdrawable in full, at short notice. 

The advantages the Department presents are, (1) that the sums Invested are 
protected by the Security of an extensive Association, composed of several 
hundreds of responsible Shareholders; (2) that Five per Cent. per Annum 


CONSTITUTION OF 


The Association is incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament, and is authorized 
‘o extend its capital to Five MILLIONS STERLING. 

It possesses a large and continually increasing body of responsible Shareholders, 
consisting of several hundreds of parties, who have executed the Deed of 
Settlement. 

The liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of capital subscribed. 





Interest is paid; (3) that the Investments are not subject to fluctuations of any 
kind; (4) that by an arrangement peculiar to the Consols Investment Depart- 
ment, each Sum Invested becomes Active instead of Passive Capital, as in 
most Monetary Institutions. 


THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association is empowered to effect Life Insurances on Government 
Securities, to grant Annuities, to receive Investments of Money at Interest, 
withdrawable at short notice, and to make advances on First-class Securities, in 
connection with Life Insurance. 

The Association undertakes all these profitable branches of business, which are 
kept distinct from each other. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Investments varying from Five Pounds upwards, withdrawable at Six 
Months’ Notice, or on the expiration of a given number of years, are received 
by the Association. 

The rate of Interest allowed on Investments, withdrawable at Six Months’ 
Notice, is Five per Cent. per Annum. 

Investments made for a term of years are received on more favourable terms, 
dependent on the current value of money from time to time. ; 





No expense is incurred by investors on making Investments. 

Forms of Proposal for Investment are furnished by the Association, Free of 
Charge. 

Money intended for Investment may either be lodged at the Branch or Chief 
Offices of the Association, 429, Strand, London, or be remitted direct to the 
Managing Director, by Half-Notes, Bankers’ Orders, or Post Office Orders made 
payable at Charing Cross Post Office. 


FORM OF SECURITY GIVEN TO INVESTORS. 


The Securities Investors receive for their money are Consols Debentures 
guaranteed by the whole body of the Shareholders in the Association, by the 
Directors, and bearing the Corporate Seal of the Association. 


The Debentures secure the full Amounts Invested, as well as the Interest. 


Consols Debentures are First Class Financial Securities, bearing Five per Cent. 
per Annum Interest. They can be transferred from one person to another by 





simple endorsement, like a Bill of Exchange, entitling the Hotper to receive the 
Interest and Principal Sum on giving the proper notice. 

By this arrangement Investors are enabled to lodge Money with the Associa- 
tion, bearing Interest day by day, and they can employ the Debenture issued by 
the Association as positive Security in Financial Operations. To parties engaged 
in Trade, or who are likely to require money at short notice, this advantage will 
be of paramount importance. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FUNDS. 


The Funds of the Consols Investment Department are employed in First Class | 


Securities, by making advances to respectable parties in connection with Life 
Insurance. 

Besides making advances to Landowners and others, under the Enfranchisement 
Fand, for Improving Estates, purchasing Property, &c., the Association finds 
abundant employment for Capital on perfectly safe Securities. 


The Leading Conditions on which the Association makes advances are—1. That 
the Security in each instance is ample for the advance. 2. That the Rate of 
Interest is remunerative. 3. That a Life Insurance forms part of each trans- 
action. 4. That the period within which the advance is to be repaid is limited to 
a reasonable term. 


CONSOLS LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


A separate and detailed prospectus of this department, with Tables of Rates, a 
Valuation Table for determining the Values of Policies, examples of the Consols 
System, and full information have been prepared, and may be had on application, 
either personally or by letter, addressed to the Managing Director, at the Chief 


Septembe r; 18 60. 





Office, 429, Strand, London; or of any of the Agents of the Association in the 
United Kingdom. 

Applications for Shares, Agencies, Forms of Proposal, and information respect 
ing the general business of the Association, are requested to be made, either 


ersonally or by letter, to the Chief Office, 429, Strand, London. 


17 SEG6 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


et 











Loxpox :—Printed by Wittram Lrrris, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wruay, 74& 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields; and published by 
the said Wixtiam Lirree, at the Office of * Taz Loypox Review,” No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, both in the County of Middiese 


Sarvgday, Sarremprnr 15, 1960, 
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